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Natorei Karta—Guardians of the Holy Land 


HERE IS NO SECT, Organization or a 
lunatic-fringe group which is so much 

hated in Israel as the organization of 
religious zealots who call themselves Natorei 
Karta—Guardians of the Holy City. The 
vast majority of Israelis see in the fanatical, 
outlandish-looking zealots an actual danger 
to the State, to freedom of thought and 
religion and, in fact, to normal life itself. 
This hate-cloud which envelops the Natorei 
Karta makes it difficult for an unbiased ob- 
server to look through for a more or less 
objective appraisal of what makes the fanat- 
ics so wild—wild, that is, by any definition 
but their own. In the eyes of the Natorei 
Karta, of course, only they are right, and the 
rest of the world is wrong. However, it 
would be wrong to assume that the bitter 
hate surrounding the zealots has been gen- 
erated by the unorthodox or atheistic sec- 
tions of Israel’s population. On the contrary, 
if there is any understanding at all of the 
Natorei Karta’s aims — understanding but 
not sympathy — it can be found exclusively 
among the young and atheistic or agnostic 
sabra generation; and it is Israel’s so-called 
Orthodox religious parties who hate the 
Natorei Karta so bitterly and almost blindly. 
It is safe to assume that 99.9 per cent of 
all Israelis either hate the Natorei Karta or 
dislike them most intensely. They are not 
a bona fide organization because they keep 
no membership rolls or a party machine. 
However, about three hundred families— 
i.e., about two thousand men, women and 
children—would comprise the organization’s 
actual strength, according to their leaders 
themselves. Thus, although the zealots and 
their families do not number more than 0.1 
per cent of Israel’s total population, they 
have managed to exert an influence out of 
all proportion to their actual numerical 
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strength, and their impact upon Israel’s daily 
life and political and psychological develop- 
ments is much greater than that which could 
have been created by other pressure groups 
many times their size. 

Considering the Natorei Karta’s negative 
importance, it is indeed very surprising to 
note how few people in Israel proper, not 
speaking of the Jews abroad, seem to be un- 
aware of this organization’s often-expressed 
aims and policies, and unacquainted with 
the group’s past, present and possible future. 
To begin with, most people assume, wrongly, 
that it is a religious organization. The truth 
is that it is a militant group whose aim is to 
liquidate the State of Israel, Zionism and 
atheism, in that order. The Natorei Karta 
are not a religious sect, and their members 
often belong to the Hassidic sects of rival 
rabbis, or are not Hassidim at all. Moreover, 
their members are not mentally deranged, 
as commonly assumed. It is true that their 
aims sound abnormal, but, as Leibele 
(Aryeh) Weissfish, their philosopher, is 
quick to point out, “Christianity sounded 
abnormal to most people when Jesus started 
preaching it. In time, and I am not speaking 
in terms of decades, Jews will see that just 
as the people who call themselves Christians 
have in reality crucified Jesus and made a 
travesty of real Christianity, so the people 
who call themselves Zionists or religious 
Zionists, as if there could be such a thing, 
have crucified the Jewish people and made a 
travesty of our sacred religion. . . .” 

About nineteen centuries ago, following 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, a sub- 
stitute Sanhendrin was set up at Yavneh, 
south of Jaffa, by Rabbi Yehuda Hanassi, 
one of the great Jewish sages. The Romans, 
after razing Jerusalem, built a new city on 
Jerusalem’s site, calling it Illia Capitolina. 
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Jews were forbidden to enter the new city 
under the pain of death, but rumors reach- 
ing Rabbi Yehuda were to the effect that 
some Jews managed to infiltrate into Jeru- 
salem under various guises, and set them- 
selves up as the Guardians of the Holy City. 
Rabbi Yehuda sent, accordingly, three emis- 
saries to check the veracity of these rumors 
and to see what kind of people these self- 
appointed guardians were. When the emis- 
saries saw them, they exclaimed: “These are 
the guardians of the city? They are nothing 
but the destroyers of the city. . . .” Israel’s 
spoken language in those days was Aramaic, 
and while “Haruvey Karta” means “Destroy- 
ers of the City” in that latiguage, “Natorei 
Karta” means “Guardians of the (Holy) 
City.” The choice of the name is important 
in that the Natorei Karta regard any other 
Jews living in the Holy City but themselves 
as Haruvey Karta. Moreover, it is the holy 
duty of the Natorei Karta to destroy the 
Haruvey Karta or to make them conform to 
the holy laws of the Torah. 

Thus, by the very choice of name, the 
struggle of the Natorei Karta is limited to 
Jerusalem; but since Jerusalem is interlocked 
with the rest of Israel, the actual struggle for 
the Holy City may be sometimes carried 
outside the city. Jerusalem, however, remains 
the main theater of war. According to Rabbi 
Amram Blau, the Natorei Karta’s 62-year-old 
leader: 

There is a kibbutz near Jerusalem called Kiriat 
Anavim. The so-called Jews at the kibbutz do not 
believe in the Torah, desecrate the Sabbath and eat 
pork, but I couldn’t care less. To me, they are worse 
than goyem and all I can say is: “To the devil with 
them.” You say that the kibbutzniks of Kiriat Ana- 
vim spilled their blood for the State; that they 
fought for Independence, and are heroes. And I say: 
“Which State? A state of pork-eaters, renegades to 
religion, traitors to God, desecrators of the Sabbath, 
sinners and prostitutes; which Independence? Inde- 
pendence from the Jewish religion, independence to 
be goyem, independence to use the name Israel 
fraudulently; and what kind of heroes are people 
who fight for narrow political or economic aims in- 
stead of for the Glory of God and our eternal and 
sacred Jewish religion?” The Jews who were burned 
at stakes in Spain in the name of the Torah were 
real heroes; the so-called Jews who fought for the 
Zionist criminals are nothing but pork-eating hooli- 
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gans and hoodlums. Still, as I pointed out, there is 
a limit to what we can do. There are two billion 
goyem in the world and we cannot hope for any 
sympathy from them. Even less can we hope for 
sympathy from the so-called Jews, the real unbeliev- 
ers. The goyem at least believe in their Jesus, 
Buddha or Confucius. The so-called Jews who have 
abandoned their own religion do not believe in any- 
thing but sin and money. Therefore, I could not 
care less about what the goyem do in their kib- 
butzim, but I do care about the holiness of the Holy 
City. I do not care about people eating pork and 
riding on the Sabbath in Kiriat Anavim; they are 
goyem anyway, but I am ready and willing to sacri- 
fice my life to uphold the holiness of the eternal 
Holy City, to see to it that the holiness is not dese- 
crated. This is my duty; and if I fail to demonstrate 
on the Sabbath against traffic, for instance, I would 
be guilty not only of derelicition of duty but of 
treason towards God. As to any outside activity, we 
follow the call of our conscience. True, we do not 
care what the goyem do in Kiriat Anavim, Tel Aviv 
or Haifa, but we do care what they do at Tiberias. 
Tiberias is holy by virtue of its being the Rambam’s 
burial place, and we must defend its holiness too. 
Our slender strength may prevent us from defending 
the Sabbath there as much as we defend it here in 
Jerusalem, but when I learned that the goyem were 
digging up the Rambam’s bones, I rushed with my 
followers to Tiberias and prevented the desecration 
which could have brought a calamity on the entire 
community. After all, there are some pious Jews in 
Tiberias; so why should they suffer for what the 
Zionist goyem do? 

Rabbi Blau points out with pride that he 
himself took up the cudgels against Zionism 
about forty years ago, when the late Chaim 
Weizmann arrived in Jerusalem, following 
the Holy City’s occupation by General 
Allenby’s forces. Assembling the Jerusalem 
Jewish notables, Weizmann asked them to 
see to it that the Holy City became the first 
nucleus of a Jewish National home in liber- 
ated Palestine. Suddenly, Weizmann’s en- 
thusiastic speech was interrupted by a tall, 
young, red-bearded man, whose flaming-red 
sidelocks formed a frame for gleaming blue 
eyes: 

‘Zionism is treason to the Kingdom of God,’ the 
young man shouted. ‘Your arrival in the Holy City 
heralds its destruction, and anyone who speaks of the 
so-called Jewish National Home speaks against re- 
eres 


Following this interruption, the young 
man stalked out angrily, followed by about 
a dozen bearded men, all of whom hurled 
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curses at the Zionists. The young man’s 
name was Amram Blau and this was his 
declaration of war against Zionism, a war 
which he has been waging ever since. 

About a hundred years ago, in the small 
Arab port of Jaffa, five Jews disembarked 
from a rickety Turkish sailing boat which 
brought them from distant Trieste after an 
adventurous forty-two-day Mediterranean 
crossing. The Jewish family consisted of 
35-year-old Amram Blau, his 30-year-old wife, 
his 87-year-old mother, and two little chil- 
dren, aged five and three, respectively. It 
took the first Amram Blau about a year to 
get to Jerusalem from his home-town ghetto 
in Hungary, but he finally made the journey 
in spite of all difficulties—so great was his 
love for Jerusalem. As Rabbi Blau points out 
now, his grandfather arrived here thirty 
years before the word Zionism was men- 
tioned for the first time, fifty years before 
Ben Gurion, and seventy years before Weiz- 
mann. “Zionists made a farce out of our 
sacred return to Jerusalem,” Rabbi Blau de- 
clares, clenching his fists, as he pronounces 
the name Zionists. His hate for Zionism was 
so great that he joined the then anti-Zionist 
Agudat Israel religious party in 1919, not 
because he believed in the party’s aims and 
principles, but because he hoped to do some 
harm to Zionism by being a member. When 
Chief Rabbi Kook of Palestine declared him- 
self in favor of Zionism and the Jewish 
National Home idea, Blau fought him tooth 
and nail, slandering him at every opportunity 
and circulating all kinds of wild rumors 
about the Chief Rabbi’s private life. When 
the Rabbinate attempted to curb Blau’s un- 
restrained campaign of slander, libel and 
mudslinging, he hit back by charging that 
all ritual slaughter carried on under the Rab- 
binate’s supervision was not kosher, and that 
eating meat approved as kosher by the Rab- 
binate was equivalent to eating pork. He set 
up his own slaughtering facilities and per- 
suaded hundreds of super-Orthodox Jews to 
refrain from eating Rabbinate-approved 
kosher products. 

In the years 1920-1947, he was the best 
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customer at the Jerusalem General Post 
Office, sending hundreds of express letters, 
registered messages and telegrams to all Arab 
rulers, the League of Nations, the British 
government, private statesmen, influential 
newspaper editors, and so forth. Although 
the prices for wiring or mailing his messages 
changed, the contents and tone of the mes- 
sages did not. All declared that Zionists 
were a gang of fraudulent confidence trick- 
sters who usurped the right to speak in the 
name of the Jewish people; that religious 
Jewry was opposed to Zionism; and that any 
establishment of a Jewish National Home in 
Palestine would be a blow against the Jewish 
religion in support of atheism. In addition, 
although speaking Hebrew himself, Rabbi 
Blau supported Yiddish in its losing struggle 
against Hebrew just to spite the Zionists. He 
also rented a shop in the heart of Jerusalem 
for the sole purpose of keeping it open on 
the day when all Jewish shops closed as a 
sign of protest against some repressive Brit- 
ish measure. On the other hand, if all shops 
were open, Blau kept his closed in protest 
against what he called the Zionist malefac- 
tions. 

Little wonder, then, that Rabbi Amram 
Blau was not exactly a popular personality 
with the general Jewish community. Blau’s 
enemies have called him traitor, renegade, 
maniac, lunatic, crank and idiot, but no one 
has ever called him a hypocrite. Like Jesus, 
Blau lives as he preaches. His wife bakes her 
own bread, and supports the family by sew- 
ing traditional Hassidic garb at night. The 
children get their milk straight from the 
cow, and both Blau and all of his followers 
live in extreme poverty and need. Although 
there is no doubt that Blau could have 
amassed large sums of money by fund-rais- 
ing abroad, extortion in Israel, and some 
business venture of his own, he and his fol- 
lowers are not interested in money. “Money 
corrupts” is their motto, and they have set 
out to prove that one can subsist and fight 
for God without any material means. They 
live on what their followers in the United 
States and other countries send them—most 
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of these funds going for the upkeep of 
yeshivas and synagogues—and on what their 
wives make in their spare time. 

Until 1936, Blau fought Zionism via the 
Agudat Israel party, but in that year, events 
took a sharp turn which left him stranded 
for the first time. The Arabs revolted in 
Palestine and began killing Jews. This mor- 
tal danger forced even the anti-Zionist 
Agudat Israel party to cooperate with the 
Zionists. Amram Blau immediately left the 
party, declaring that they were all traitors 
and renegades. At present, observing that 
the Agudat Israel has been part of the gov- 
ernment since the State of Israel was born, 
Blau sees in this and in the other religious 
parties “bigger enemies than all forces of 
hell and evil,” to use his own words. He be- 
lieves that a truly religious Jew cannot be a 
Zionist, for by supporting the idea of Jewish 
statehood he negated the religious dogma of 
Messiah and the Kingdom of God. There- 
fore, a Zionist is perforce anti-religious. 
Moreover, by giving the Zionist movement 
some false respectability, the so-called reli- 
gious parties perform the task of swindling 
and misleading gullible Jews, and diverting 
them from the path of righteousness. If 
there were only goyem and atheists in the 
so-called government of the so-called State, 
according to Rabbi Blau, then everything 
would be much clearer for the truly religious 
Jewry. Since, however, some so-called reli- 
gious Zionists are selling out their religion 
for soft jobs, graft and money—and the gov- 
ernment always includes some religious par- 
ties—it is easier for the Zionists to swindle 
religious Jews in Israel and abroad. The big- 
gest calamity of all would be, according to 
Rabbi Blau, a theocratic regime in Israel. 
A government composed exclusively of reli- 
gious parties would be worse than one com- 
posed of goyem and devils, because such a 
religious government would in reality be a 
hoax, a fraud and a treason against God and 
our real religion. By setting up a govern- 
ment, or participating in it, the religious 
parties usurp the right of Messiah to set up 
a Kingdom of God and sell out Messiah for 
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the material gains which a so-called govern- 
ment offers. 

After leaving the Agudat Israel party, to- 
gether with his personal followers, Amram 
Blau set up the Natorei Karta, and has been 
fighting a losing struggle ever since. He him- 
self believes in victory, though not in his 
time; but it is the evident hopelessness of 
his struggle which makes him and the entire 
organization so desperate now. Every son of 
Natorei Karta parents who leaves his yeshiva 
to enlist voluntarily (yeshiva students are 
exempt from military service) in the Israel 
Army, even though he serves as a Religious 
Affairs Officer and continues to be ortho- 
doxly observant, is regarded as worse than 
dead—as if converted to Christianity. Every 
daughter of Natorei Karta parents who mar- 
ries an outsider against her parents’ will, 
even if he is a rabbi, is regarded as a prosti- 
tute and an outcast. And yet some sons and 
daughters are leaving the organization con- 
stantly. Their number is small in proportion 
to the sons and daughters who remain true 
to Natorei Karta, but the fact that such 
defections happen now, and that their num- 
ber increases annually, no matter how slowly, 
is most alarming to Rabbi Blau and his 
followers, who say: “The Zionist poison 
injected daily into the minds of our children 
works sometimes, and if we don’t look out 
and defend ourselves, we'll all be poisoned 
in time... .” 

Rabbi Blau and his followers are not afraid 
of death, sickness, torture or imprisonment. 
In fact, some eminent psychologists claim 
that the organization would like nothing 
more than to be crucified in one form or 
another. They have the martyr complex de- 
veloped to its highest pitch, the psycholo- 
gists say, and they thrive on punishment and 
any kind of repression. The only thing which 
could really take the wind out of their sails 
and finish them off effectively would be 
kindness and understanding, though not 
necessarily sympathy with their aims. How- 
ever, Rabbi Blau and his followers are doing 
everything possible to prevent any manifes- 
tation of kindness and understanding. “The 
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birth of the so-called State of Israel was the 
biggest misfortune that has befallen our 
poor and tried people since the Temple’s 
destruction,” moans Rabbi Blau. “The Lord 
must have punished us for our accumulated 
sins. These sins were so great that six mil- 
lion of our people perished first; but when 
even this sacrifice was not sufficiently great 
to atone for all our sins, the Lord gave us a 
much bigger punishment by allowing the 
state to be created. . . .” Natorei Karta mem- 
bers do not recognize the existence of the 
State of Israel. They refuse to register their 
births, deaths, marriages and addresses; they 
refuse to carry identification cards; and they 
tefuse to write even a single application to 
a government office. They ignore court sum- 
monses, army call-up orders, police instruc- 
tions and even the Rabbinate commands. 
In fact, they hold the Chief Israeli Rabbi- 
nate, as well as all smaller city and district 
Rabbinates, in the greatest contempt, slan- 
dering them on every possible occasion. 

According to Rabbi Blau, the Natorei 
Karta are willing to recognize the State on 
the following conditions: that it stop calling 
itself the State of Israel or the Jewish State; 
that it make no use whatever of the word 
Israel; and that Judaism be not the official 
state religion. He says further: 

If the Zionist State is called, say, Palestine, and if 
the Jewish religion has an equal status with the 
Christian, Moslem and other faiths, we'll know that 
we live in a foreign state, which has nothing in 
common with the People of Israel, and we shall obey 
this foreign state as we have obeyed the Arabs, the 
Turks and the English. True, there would be some 
Jews living in this foreign state, but their number 
would be smaller than that of the Jews in New York 
or Russia, and we shall regard such a state to be as 
foreign as New York or Russia. However, as long as 
the traitors call the foreign state Israel, without any 
right to the name, and as long as they declare it to 
be a Jewish state with a Jewish state religion, this is 
the worst form of blasphemy and treason, and we 
cannot be a party to it. This is the treason of Jews 
to their own Messiah, their own Kingdom of God, 
and their own religion. 

There is no love lost between the Natorei 
Karta and Israel’s two religious parties, Agu- 
dat Israel (incorporating Poaley Agudat 
Israel) and Mizrahi (incorporating Hapoel 
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Hamizrahi); and the reason for this enmity 
is that the two religious parties strive to set 
up a religious-political regime in Israel. 
Since, in Rabbi Blau’s view, a religious State 
of Israel would be a much greater calamity 
than an atheistic secular state, he claims that 
the Chief Rabbis are nothing but paid hire- 
lings of Zionism, selling out religion to pork- 
eaters and unbelievers. 

Jailed and imprisoned more than sixty 
times, Amram Blau is, at sixty-two extraor- 
dinarily agile, astute and quick-minded. He 
has only a tolerant smile in answer to the 
theory that continued imprisonment could 
break him and his followers, or could make 
them desist from doing what they believe is 
right. The hard core of Blau’s followers com- 
prise, as said before, some three hundred 
families, who are ready and willing to follow 
their leader and teacher into exile in the 
neighboring Arab kingdom of Jordan. Says 
Blau: “We have no intention of leaving the 
Holy Land, but the neighboring Old City of 
Jerusalem is just as holy as the New City 
where we live now. In fact, it is much more 
holy because it is not in the hands of trai- 
tors, infidels, unbelievers, prostitutes, rene- 
gades and pork-eaters, but in the hands of 
the Arabs, who are, as the Rambam said, the 
Jews’ greatest friends. I am sure that the 
Arabs would let us settle in the Old City 
and guarantee us much more freedom than 
we get here. . . .” Asked about what would 
happen if Israel occupies the Old City one 
day, as she surely will, because the disinte- 
gration of the artificial kingdom of Jordan 
is only a matter of time, Rabbi Blau ex- 
pressed his hope that he would not be alive 
to see it, because this would be much worse 
than death. He prefers to die with his Arab 
friends rather than to be forced to lead a life 
of shame in the state of “pork-eaters, trai- 
tors, prostitutes, etc.,” for he says, 


The forces of evil may spread, but they'll be 
checked once. There is an end to evil, which means 
that there is an end to the so-called State of Israel. 
Perhaps I shall not be privileged to witness the end 
of the evil; perhaps my son will not be there; but I 
hope that my grandchildren or great-grandchildren 
will be privileged to see it in their lifetime. 
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As to the possibility of being killed by an 
Arab mob during one of the many riots in 
the Old City, Blau says that it is unlikely 
that the Arabs would kill holy people, rape 
their wives and mutilate their children; but 
even if this happens, such a death is prefer- 
able to a life of shame and sin under the 
Zionist regime. 

Since even his enemies do not doubt that 
Rabbi Blau is anything but completely sin- 
cere, his opinions and aims as quoted above 
should make it clear that no compromise 
whatever is possible between the 0.1 per cent 
of Israel’s population who call themselves 
Natorei Karta and the other 99.9 per cent. 
The organization will never accept anything 
less than the complete end of Israeli state- 
hood and the disappearance of Jewish na- 
tionalism, i.e., Zionism. They pray for an 
Arab victory and destruction of Israel even 
if they themselves perish in the holocaust; 
and they are not hypocritical about it either. 
They mean what they say and, as one left- 
wing Israeli paper put it, “The Natorei 
Karta are the only religious Jews who did 
not attempt to make money out of religion.” 
Since no compromise is possible, what can 
the State do? Some people advocate stronger 
repressive measures; but it is clear that fa- 
natics and zealots thrive on martyrdom, if it 
is martyrs they want to be. Other people 
say that we should accept their offer to join 
their Arab friends; but it is equally clear 
that this would be an immense political, 
psychological, moral and propaganda victory 
for the Arabs, a victory which Israel cannot 
afford to hand to them on a silver platter. 
Other people propose banishment of the 
group to isolated religious villages; but it 
should be clear that the zealots would not 
leave Jerusalem except by force, and they 
would return to the Holy City as soon as 
they are out of the police trucks. And what 
then? After all, one cannot jail some eight- 
een hundred men, women, children, old 
folks, babies and cripples, just as one cannot 
starve them to death in some desert concen- 
tration camp, as some people would like to 
do. The most practical suggestion would 
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seem to be the establishment of some form 
of a ghetto for their members, preferably in 
their own quarter of Jerusalem, where no 
outsiders would be allowed in, and from 
which the inhabitants would be allowed to 
emerge only singly or in pairs, never in large 
groups. No traffic would be permitted to 
cross the ghetto’s streets, and the people 
inside would be able to lead an autonomous 
community life. This proposal of a ghetto 
for Jews by Jews sounds cruel, but in the 
light of everything said above, it appears to 
be the only way out of the present impasse 
in the relations between the State of Israel 
and the Guardians of the Holy City. 





Justice P 
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mmon Dusnow, historian, literary critic, 
S essayist, and social philosopher, is best 

known for his numerous works in the 
field of Jewish history. By his studies in the 
history of the Jews in Russia and Poland he 
raised the historiography of East-European 
Jewry to a scientific level comparable to the 
standards of the science of Judaism in Ger- 
many and Central Europe; by his great syn- 
thesis of the entire range of Jewish history 
he inherited the mantle of Heinrich Graetz 
as the national Jewish historian. He aimed 
at providing current Jewish life with a phi- 
losophy which would supply it with the 
necessary foundation for carrying on Jewish 
community existence and retaining Jewish 
national values in a secular and enlightened 
world. This he did in his theory of auton- 
omism, of which he was the founder and 
leading protagonist. While it is true that 
similar ideas of Jewish autonomy were de- 
veloped independently at the same time by 
Chayim Zhitlovsky, the latter was active as 
a revolutionary exile outside of Russia and 
Poland and hence did not reach the atten- 
tion of the wide Jewish masses until long 
after Dubnow’s ideas were already well estab- 
lished. 

Dubnow began his scholarly and literary 
work when the great masses of Jews were 
still untouched for the most part by the 
spirit of Western civilization and concen- 
trated in the pale of Tsarist Russia and in 
the crowded towns and villages of the Galli- 
cia of the Hapsburgs. He lived to see two 
world wars, the break-up of the Austrian and 
Russian empires, the dissolution of the tra- 

*The present essay (condensed) is taken from 
the Introduction to the forthcoming volume of col- 
lected writings of Simon Dubnow edited by Koppel 
S. Pinson, to be published early in 1958, by the 


Jewish Publication Society of Philadelphia, under 
the title Nationalism and History. 
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By KOPPEL S. PINSON* 


ditional patterns of Jewish existence, the 
tremendous surge of secularization, and the 
final catastrophe of European Jewry brought 
on by the Nazis. When he started writing, 
Palestine and Zionism were but nascent 
dreams in the fantasies of youthful vision- 
aries; he lived to see the development of a 
genuine and full-fledged Jewish national 
community in the Holy Land. 
I 


Simon Dubnow was born on the second 
day of Rosh Hashana in the year 5621 (Sep- 
tember 10, 1860) in Mstislav, in the prov- 
ince of Mohilev, in White Russia. He was 
one of nine children of Meir Jacob and 
Sheyne Dubnow. Meir Jacob, a quiet and 
sickly man, was in the employ of his father- 
in-law, a lumber merchant. His mother ran 
a petty crockery shop to supplement the 
family income, but the sum total for the 
family was still constant poverty and need. 

The patriarchal head of the family and 
the formative influence on young Dubnow 
was his paternal grandfather, Bentsion Dub- 
now. Although the young grandson was to 
rebel against the traditional ways of the 
grandfather, the impress of devotion to study 
for its own sake, of Torah lishma, which 
characterized the whole life and being of 
the elder sage, left a lasting impression on 
the young boy, and throughout all his later 
years he always referred to his grandfather 
with the greatest reverence. 

Dubnow as a child was sent to a typical 
heder and was soon studying the Bible and 
later the Talmud. At the age of nine, how- 
ever, he began to rebel against the tradi- 
tional form of education. He discovered a 
copy of the medieval Hebrew chronicle of 
Jossipun and devoured it. He also studied 
the prophetic books of the Bible with spe- 
cial feeling and emotion. Later he studied 
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Moses Mendelssohn’s Biur and taught it to 
his fellow-students. From then on the road 
to haskala was determined. While formally 
continuing his Talmudic studies under his 
grandfather he clandestinely read the work 
of the haskala writers. At the age of twelve 
he composed a Hebrew diatribe against re- 
ligious fanaticism and in behalf of enlighten- 
ment, which he called Hazon sefat hakodesh. 
What troubled him most were the formal- 
ized aspects of traditional orthodoxy. From 
the son of the synagogue sexton he learned 
arithmetic, and in 1874 entered the official 
government Jewish school in his home town. 
Here for the first time he was exposed to the 
languages and literature of Russia and the 
West. His love of the Russian classic poets 
remained with him until the end of his days. 
He also studied French and soon came upon 
the works of Ludwig Borne in Russian trans- 
lation. These had a tremendous influence 
upon him. In his autobiography Dubnow 
later wrote: “For the first time I heard the 
voice of protest against despotism. . . . For 
the first time I experienced the magic of the 
revolutionary spirit.” 
II 

Dubnow’s European influences came not 
via German literature and scholarship but 
rather through France and England. The 
positivism of Comte and the classic liberal- 
ism of John Stuart Mill were much more in 
keeping with his sober realism than German 
idealistic philosophy and metaphysical sys- 
tems. He read Buckle and Darwin and culti- 
vated a cosmopolitan approach. In 1878 he 
read Hettner’s history of French literature 
and the works of Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Condorcet and deism took hold of him. 
These writers, he later wrote, destroyed his 
religious beliefs altogether. He learned Latin, 
Greek, and English. Draper’s Intellectual 
Development of Europe was another book 
that stirred him. But it was Comte’s Phi- 
losophy of Positivism and John Stuart Mill’s 
On Liberty that gave systematic formation 
to his world view and fashioned his approach 
to intellectual problems. Giving up his 
dreams of being a religious reformer and his 
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plans of going to the theological seminary 
in Breslau, he decided to devote himself to 
the study of Jewish history but at the same 
time assumed the role of a “heretic” and 
“free thinker” after the model of Elisha ben 
Abuyah or Aher. 

In the early 1880’s several Russian Jewish 
intellectuals left the confines of traditional 
orthodoxy. Some, like Leon Goldenberg, 
Paul Axelrod, Juri Martov, and Leo Deitch, 
became so imbued with the ideal of liberat- 
ing the Russian people from their yoke of 
tyranny that they abandoned Jewish inter- 
ests entirely and cast themselves with ardor 
and energy into the Russian revolutionary 
movement that was just beginning to emerge. 
Others, interested primarily in their own 
scholarly and professional development, left 
Eastern Europe altogether to seek their for- 
tunes in the universities of Ziirich, Berlin, 
Heidelberg, or Paris. Still others, like M. L. 
Lillienblum, Leo Pinsker, and Ahad Ha-Am, 
became the founders of the “Lovers of Zion” 
movement and worked actively for the col- 
onization of Palestine. Dubnow selected 
none of these paths. His life was never that 
of the typical yeshiva bohur who later vented 
all of his resentment and frustration upon 
this type of existence. At an early age he 
achieved a harmony and synthesis of his 
Jewish and non-Jewish worlds. Despite his 
early reaction against traditional and formal 
orthodoxy he never lost his deep attachment 
to Jewish lore and Jewish learning. The secu- 
larized image of his grandfather Bentsion 
was always before him. At the same time he 
acquired at an early age a deep attachment 
to the Russian language and literature, and 
to Russia as the land of his Jewish forbears. 
Never, until after World War I, did he 
seriously contemplate emigration from Rus- 
sia. And when he did leave in 1922, he chose 
to remain as close to the country of his birth 
as possible. As a scholar and writer Dubnow 
from the start adopted the Russian language 
as his vehicle of expression and wrote all 
of his major scholarly works in Russian. 


Dubnow never joined any revolutionary 
group nor was he hypnotized by Socialist 
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literature. He was at the same time still 
sufficiently cosmopolitan in his general out- 
look to reject the Hibat Zion movement of 
Lillienblum and Pinsker. His psychological 
and intellectual development was of the 
kind to favor the intermediate position of 
a synthesis of the Jewish and the non-Jewish 
environment in the form of “autonomism,” 
although the definite crystallization of his 
ideas did not come until a decade later. 


Ill 


On June 20, 1880, at the age of 20, Dub- 
now tried his fortune in the capital city of 
St. Petersburg, where he began his literary 
and scholarly career, and at the end of 1882, 
he began his association with the journal 
Voskhod which lasted for almost twenty-five 
years. The most creative talents of Russian 
Jewry were among its contributors. Begin- 
ning with his first contribution on Sabbattai 
Zevi, Dubnow published here most of his 
history of Hasidism, his philosophy of his- 
tory, many of the materials that later went 
into his world history of the Jews, his “Let- 
ters on Old and New Judaism,” and a host 
of miscellaneous studies. Under the pseudo- 
nym “Criticus” he also assumed the role of 
a literary critic and made known to the 
Russian world the new talents and new 
creations in Yiddish literature. 

In 1890 Dubnow came to Odessa where 
he ripened into an illustrious scholar and 
public figure. Here were gathered a galaxy 
of the leading figures in Hebrew and Yiddish 
literature, and he established his closest per- 
sonal friendships. Here he met Mendele 
Mocher Seforim, a man of sixty but full of 
sparkle and rich imagination. The fact that 
neither Dubnow nor Mendele was a mem- 
ber of any of the partisan groups immedi- 
ately created a strong bond of friendship 
between them. In Odessa in 1891 Dubnow 
first met Ahad Ha-Am and established a rela- 
tionship that endured until the latter’s death. 
Then there were the Russian and Yiddish 
poet Simon Frug, Sholem Aleichem, the 
essayist and publisher Ravnitski, the Hebrew 
writer, Ben Ami, and later the newly ac- 
claimed Chaim Nahman Bialik and the 
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young Talmudic scholar, Chaim Tscherno- 
vitz. A circle of ten or twelve people would 
meet either in Dubnow’s or Mendele’s home 
on Saturday afternoons. During the sum- 
mers they would gather in the beautiful 
suburbs of Odessa. 

Out of this informal, literary circle devel- 
oped a more official body known as the 
“National Committee,” of which Dubnow 
became chairman. Their chief purpose was 
to combat assimilation among the Russian 
Jewish intelligentsia, for by this time Dub- 
now had been completely freed of his ab- 
stract cosmopolitanism and was beginning to 
formulate his theories of Jewish nationalism. 
Out of these activities emerged eventually 
his Letters on Old and New Judaism which 
he first published in the Voskhod from 1897 
to 1903 and then in book form in 1907. 

In this exalted Jewish atmosphere Dub- 
now was first and foremost the Jewish histo- 
rian. He had already started the publication 
of his first essay on hasidism in the Voskhod 
in 1888. Now he began the systematic col- 
lection of hasidic and anti-hasidic materials. 
It was a completely unchartered field when 
he began his researches. He approached the 
problem not with the hostility of the earlier 
maskilim, nor with the mystical and ideal- 
ized love of the later Horodetzky or Buber, 
but with the same sober admixture of sym- 
pathy and critical analysis. His historical 
philosophy and methodology were still under 
the powerful influence of Heinrich Graetz. 
In 1892, on the death of Graetz, Dubnow 
published a long obituary on him in the 
Voskhod. He projected a three-volume Rus- 
sian abridgment of Graetz’s history and 
wrote a long essay on “What Is Jewish His- 
tory?—An Attempt at a Philosophical Analy- 
sis,” which was to serve as the introduction 
to the Graetz volumes but which was first 
published in the Voskhod in 1893. The 
Graetz project never materialized, but the 
philosophical essay was later translated into 
German by Israel Friedlaender and then 
into English by Henrietta Szold. It was the 
first work by Dubnow to be acclaimed 
abroad. While critical in some respects of 
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Graetz, Dubnow was inspired by Graetz’s 
conception of the Jews as a spiritual people. 
In contrast to Graetz’s disparagement of 
mysticism and hasidism, Dubnow’s first his- 
torical studies, as we have seen, were on 
Sabbatai Zevi and then on hasidism. More 
important still, Dubnow set it as his goal 
to correct the negative and indifferent atti- 
tude of Graetz and other Western Jewish 
scholars toward the history of the Jews in 
Eastern Europe. He made it his life’s ambi- 
tion to elevate the study of the history of 
the Jews in Russia, Poland, Lithuania, and 
White Russia to the same plane of scholarly 
quality as that achieved by the Wissenschaft 
das Judentums in the West. 

Dubnow was no cloistered scholar. “The 
essence of historicism,” he wrote, “ is to 
embrace the past with the vitality of the 
swiftly moving moment, and the present is 
to be viewed historically.” He commented 
as follows in his diary after a visit to Abra- 
ham Harkavy, the distinguished historian of 
the old school: 

Everything here is congealed, a mummy of history 
is buried in a cellar among books and papers. . . . 
Our paths really diverge. For me history is a spring 


of bubbling life, of struggle, of creation, a source of 
world views. 


But the situation was becoming too tense 
for Dubnow in Odessa. The concern with 
current issues came to divert too much of his 
energy from his historical work. This situa- 
tion became even more aggravated after the 
Kishinev massacre of 1903, when Dubnow, 
together with the other Jewish intellectuals, 
was active in organizing measures of defense 
and counter-propaganda. As a result, in 1903 
he reluctantly decided to leave Odessa. 


IV 


Dubnow lived for three years in Vilna. 
Then in September, 1906, he moved to St. 
Petersburg to occupy a chair of Jewish his- 
tory created at the newly-organized Russian 
progressive university known as the “Free 
University of Professor Lesgoft.” The uni- 
versity, however, was soon dissolved by the 
police as the early progressive winds of the 
revolution began to give way to a return to 
reaction. But Dubnow managed to remain 
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in the capital city until he left Russia in 
1921. This period marks for him a new 
epoch of creative historical work, in which 
the process of synthesizing his earlier studies 
begins to assume the major part of his activ- 
ity. It was during this period that he did 
most of the work that later went into his 
great ten-volume history of the Jews. In 1910 
appeared the first volume dealing with the 
ancient period of Jewish history, and in 1914 
the first volume of his Recent History of the 
Jewish People, which was to appear later in 
a three-volume edition in German even be- 
fore the entire ten volumes had been pub- 
lished. A source of financial benefit as well 
as great pedagogic influence came from his 
preparation of a textbook in Jewish history 
for use in modern Jewish schools. This was 
soon translated into Hebrew and Yiddish 
and later into English, and for over a quar- 
ter of a century, generations of young Jews 
in Europe and America were to acquire their 
knowledge of Jewish history from this text. 

In 1907, when the League for the Attain- 
ment of Equal Rights fell apart and different 
factions organized themselves separately, 
Dubnow and his followers organized the 
Folkspartay. This was his sole attempt at 
political and communal leadership and it 
was not a success. The party was revived 
under different leadership in Poland after 
World War I and was more successful at 
that time. These communal stirrings, how- 
ever, led Dubnow to bring together his “Let- 
ters on Old and New Judaism” that he had 
published in the Voskhod and to re-edit and 
publish them in book form in 1907. 

Vv 

In the far-off United States Dubnow had 
acquired a different sort of apostle and ad- 
mirer. Israel Friedlaender had already come 
to admire Dubnow while a student in Ger- 
many and he had translated into German 
in 1898 Dubnow’s essay on Jewish history. 
He also translated the first two “Letters” 
into German in 1905. On coming to the 
United States Friedlaender saw the applica- 
bility of Dubnow’s work to American Jewry 
along two lines. Despite his official Zionist 
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affiliations Friedlaender accepted Dubnow’s 
analysis of diaspora nationalism and saw the 
possibility of applying Dubnow’s autonom- 
ist doctrines to the American scene. This 
became the basis for Friedlaender’s activities 
in behalf of a Kehillah in New York City. 
As a product of East-European Jewry Fried- 
laender saw the need of building a bridge 
between American Jewry and the Jews of 
Russia and Poland. The first prerequisite for 
such a bridge was knowledge of the old 
world past of these Russian and Polish Jews. 
Friedlaender therefore conceived the plan 
of asking Dubnow to prepare a history of 
the Jews in Russia and Poland and he in- 
duced the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, headed at that time by Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger, to sponsor the work. The 
acceptance of the project by the Society 
speaks highly for both the persuasiveness of 
Friedlaender and the open-mindedness of 
Judge Sulzberger. On December 6, 1910, 
after preliminary negotiations, Friedlaender 
wrote definitely to Dubnow regarding the 
project, promising him an honorarium of 
$2,000 for the manuscript. Dubnow accepted 
the offer and wrote to Friedlaender on De- 
cember 26, 1919 as follows: “What attracts 
me most is your principal argument: ‘the 
desire to connect the American branch of 
Jewry . . . to its ancient root in the east of 
Europe.’ ” Out of these negotiations emerged 
Dubnow’s three-volume History of the Jews 
in Russia and Poland, which was finally com- 
pleted in 1920. The ironical aspect about 
this work is that Dubnow, the great historian 
of Russian Jewry, actually never published a 
complete and separate history of Russian 
Jews in his own country. This work was 
prepared especially for the American pub- 
lishers and was translated by Israel Fried- 
laender himself. 

When the first World War broke out 
Dubnow was far-sighted enough to see the 
dangers that would come from a victory by 
the Central Powers, and he supported the 
Russian war effort. On the other hand, he 
was filled with chagrin at the numerous 
instances of violence against Jews at the 
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very time they were shedding their blood 
for the Russian fatherland, and he was never 
able to suppress his sorrow at the fact that 
Jews were killing other Jews on the various 
battle fronts. 

The revolution, which came in March, 
1917, brought only a brief period of relaxa- 
tion for Dubnow. He was full of anxiety 
regarding the dangers of anarchy and was 
oppressed by the continuation of the war. 
From the start he saw the grave dangers of 
the Bolshevist agitation and the perils in- 
volved in the revolution. On May 1, 1917, 
he wrote in his diary: “The dictatorship of 
the proletariat is spreading like a contagious 
disease; following the plan of Lenin and his 
followers it can only lead to violent expro- 
priations.” On June 9 of the same year he 
appeared as one of the speakers at a Jewish 
gathering in St. Petersburg. This speech con- 
tains the gist of his lifelong political phi- 
losophy: 

. . . we have been forced by the course of events 
. . . to take a stand on this unhealthy state between 
revolution and counter-revolution. Can the oldest 
cultural people, which had its own “social revolu- 
tionaries” in its Prophets over two thousand years 
ago ... put up with this anarchy of culturally back- 
ward peoples without protest? . . . Under the flag 
of the democratic republic we will march together 
with those who will keep our democracy clear of 
excesses from both left and right. As pacifists by his- 
torical tradition we will fight for the kind of conclu- 
sion of the present war which will destroy the rule 
of militarism. We will support the position that the 
class principle must be subordinated to the national 
principle. 

The triumph of the Bolshevists in Novem- 
ber, 1917, brought on a period of great 
physical want and spiritual suffering for 
Dubnow. For the first time the idea came 
to him to leave the land of his birthplace. 
For a while he was able to carry on Jewish 
scholarly work, but the activities of the Jew- 
ish communists were making this increasingly 
difficult. His friends in the then independent 
state of Lithuania began trying to secure his 
emigration from Russia. Jewish national 
tights had been established in the little state 
and a Jewish Minister for Jewish Affairs was 
in the cabinet. Through his intervention the 
University of Kovno offered a professorship 
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of Jewish history to Dubnow and requested 
the Soviet government to allow him to leave. 
The request was initiated in January, 1921 
but more than fifteen months of investiga- 
tions and red tape had to pass before he was 
finally able to leave the country on April 23, 
1922. He did not remain very long in Kovno, 
however. The intellectual climate was so 
limited in this tiny republic that in Septem- 
ber, 1922 he moved to Berlin. 
VII 

It was during his stay in Germany that 
Dubnow completed his great historical 
works. Here he published in 1924 his edition 
of the Pinkas of the Lithuanian Council. 
Here he contributed articles in his chosen 
fields of interest to the various encyclopae- 
dias that were being published in various 
parts of the world—the Hebrew Eshkol ency- 
clopaedia, the German Encyclopaedia Ju- 
daica and Judisches Lexikon, and the Ameri- 
can Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. In 
Berlin he finally saw the full publication of 
his ten-volume Weltgeschichte des jued- 
ischen Volkes, translated from the Russian 
manuscript by Dr. A. Steinberg and issued 
by the Juedisches Verlag between the years 
1925 and 1929. With this work Dubnow 
took over the mantle of the Jewish national 
historian from Graetz. Dubnow’s Weltge- 
schichte may be called the first secular and 
purely scholarly synthesis of the entire course 
of Jewish history. 

In his approach to all historical as well as 
current problems the element of healthy 
common sense always was dominant. A 
product of White Russian Jewry he em- 
bodies in his person a true synthesis between 
the rationalist true “litvak” and the un- 
bridled and superemotional Ukrainian or 
Polish Jew. The combination of the two 
brought about a basic sanity in all his work 
and writing. There is no mystical quest for 
God, no wrestling with demons. One cannot 
combine his philosophy with existentialism 
or with Kierkegard. It stubbornly resists all 
mystical or metaphysical affiliations. 

Vill 

The coming to power of Hitler in January, 

1933 brought Dubnow face to face with 
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emigration once again. East-European Jews 
seemed to sense the full meaning of Nazism 
before the native German Jews, and their 
status as either stateless persons or citizens 
of other countries made them more imme- 
diately subject to abuse and persecution. As 
a result they were the first to emigrate from 
Germany, and one by one the circle of 
Dubnow’s close associates and friends sought 
refuge in other lands. Dubnow was full of 
sadness at having once again to find a sanc- 
tuary for himself and his wife and for his 
library and archives. From all sides came 
suggestions to go to Paris, to Switzerland, to 
America, to Palestine. He rejected them all 
in favor of Riga, in Latvia. Here he found 
still functioning the Jewish cultural auton- 
omy that he had preached all his life and a 
warm, although provincial, Jewish atmos- 
phere. But the advent of Nazism in nearby 
Germany also furthered the spread of Lat- 
vian chauvinism and the political climate 
was anything but tranquil. The reactionary 
elements triumphed in Latvia in 1934 and 
ousted the more liberal regime. In January, 
1934 his life-long companion, Ida, died and 
he was left alone to seek comfort and spirit- 
ual consolation in his work. His long-stand- 
ing devotion to Torah lishma, which he 
shared with Grandfather Bentsion, stood 
him in good stead in these last trying years. 
On October 6, 1936 he writes to Joseph 
Meisel in Palestine: 

I devote myself to study out of self-preservation. 
For in these topsy-turvy days of ours it is as impos- 
sible for a thinking and sentient being to continue 
to exist outside the atmosphere of “Torah” as it is 
for a fish to live outside of water. 

He devoted himself chiefly during these 
years to writing his autobiography. This he 
again wrote in Russian as his last monument 
to Russian Jewish life of which he was a 
product. Three volumes of this work ap- 
peared under the title Kniga Zhizni (The 
Book of My Life) but the third volume, 
which probably just came out before the 
Nazis entered Riga, is nowhere to be found. 
The vandals apparently destroyed the entire 
publisher’s stock. During the same period in 
Riga Dubnow also arranged for the publica- 
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tion of the Russian edition of his World 
History of the Jewish People and even added 
an epilogue on events after 1914. From many 
sides again came pleas to emigrate to Pales- 
tine or to the United States. Jewish intel- 
lectuals began to leave Riga and urged 
Dubnow to follow, but he refused. He was 
filled with undying devotion to the East- 
European Jewish centers but he was full of 
optimism as to the ultimate victory of the 
Allied powers over the Nazi barbarians. He 
tefused to become a party to the circles of 
despair that spread among Jewish intellec- 
tuals who voiced their utter disillusionment 
in the achievements of emancipation. This 
he gave expression to in his last published 
work, his “Letter to His Friends” in Oyfn 
Sheydveg. His long-range historical optimism 
and his belief in the ultimate triumph of 
right and justice were eventually vindicated, 
but unfortunately he himself did not live 
to see the day. 

When the Russians came into Latvia 
Dubnow was afraid that they would not 
spare him because of his well-known anti- 
Bolshevik record. But to his surprise they 
did not molest him. Perhaps it was because 
they did not remain long enough. In any 
case, when the Nazis entered Riga the fate 
of all the Jews there was sealed. We have 
several versions of refugees from Riga of the 
last days of Dubnow. They vary in details, 
but in the main were as follows: When the 
Nazis entered Riga they evicted Dubnow 
from his home and seized his entire library. 
They summoned him for questioning at the 
Gestapo headquarters and then placed him 
in a home for the aged. After a short period 
of ghetto organization the Nazis liquidated 
the ghetto at the end of October, 1941, and 
a month later they carried out their first 
“action” against the Riga Jews. Dubnow 
was seriously ill but friends managed to con- 
ceal him for a while. On the night of De- 
cember 7-8, the Nazis carried out their 
second “action.” All the old and sick, as 
well as the women in advanced pregnancy, 
were herded together in buses. Dubnow was 
also taken outside to be squeezed into one 
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of these overloaded vehicles. He had a fever 
at the time and was hardly able to move his 
feebled legs. A Latvian militiaman then ad- 
vanced and fired a bullet in Dubnow’s back 
and the sainted martyr fell dead on the spot. 
The next day several friends buried him in 
the old cemetery in the Riga ghetto. A story 
went round that the last words Dubnow 
muttered as he was being led out to the bus 
were: “Brothers, don’t forget! Recount what 
you hear and see! Brothers, make a record of 
it all!” His sense of history did not forsake 
him even at his bitter end. 

EPILOGUE 

In one of the earliest entries in his diary, 
in the year 1877 when he was in Dvinsk, 
the 17-year-old Dubnow wrote: 

Here they do not understand my attachment to 
the Jewish nation. On the contrary I notice hostility 
and disparagement of it. In me, however, the love 
for our nation, which the youth here casts aside as 
something undesirable, is constantly increasing. 
This deep and abiding love of the Jewish 
people may well be said to have determined 
the basic approach of Dubnow to Jews and 
Judaism. In his anniversary greeting to Ahad 
Ha-Am, Dubnow gave expression to the 
hope that out of Ahad Ha-Am (One of the 
People) there might develop the “Meahed 
Ha-Am,” the unifier of the people. What 
Dubnow expected of Ahad Ha-Am he him- 
self became. Dubnow the “lover of Israel,” 
the great synthesizer of conflicting factions 
and ideologies in Jewish life. This was his 
strength, but this was also his weakness. In 
the practical and every-day life of modern 
political and social struggles, when it is nec- 
essary to exert influence over large masses 
of people, the ability to see elements of truth 
in your opponent’s point of view is a source 
of weakness. Balanced synthesis and broad 
view often paralyze action in the arena of 
social and political battles. Dubnow thus was 
never successful as a practical political leader 
in his own day. His influence was enormous 
but almost exclusively on the intellectual 
and leadership classes of the Jewish people. 
There is no doubt, however, that his influ- 
ence will become even more apparent as 
time goes on. 














The Jewish Art-Dance Comes of Age 


HE DANCE has always been an integral 
| phase of the social and cultural life 
of the Jewish people and has figured 
prominently in such ritual and holiday cele- 
brations as those of Succoth, of the Festival 
of First Fruits, and in national celebrations 
such as Purim and Hanukah. As an art-form, 
however, it had its genesis in the course of 
the development of the Jewish Theatre in 
Eastern Europe. 

Among non-Jewish people the dance was 
developed as a secular art-form, such as bal- 
let, as many as four centuries ago. Such 
secular arts as sculpture, painting, music, 
literature, etc., also flourished among them. 
Since the drama had been a dominant art- 
form in European culture for centuries, it 
was natural in time for the choral and danc- 
ing phases associated with it to join forces 
and create the new type of choreographic 
play we now call the ballet. Moreover, the 
aristocracy of those days was a leisure class 
with the means and the will to foster and 
sustain an additional art-form that lent itself 
quite readily to good entertainment which, 
in fact, was frequently the main interest in 
the life of that aristocracy. 

The Jews, on the contrary, were a people 
with no leisure class, no landed proprietors 
who could afford the luxury of keeping re- 
tainers to amuse them. The funds that could 
be extracted from their wealthier class were 
urgently needed for charitable and welfare 
work among them, for the amelioration of 
the Jewish lot from governmental ukases and 
burdens. Nor were their philanthropists suff- 
ciently enlightened to undertake the ex- 
penditure of funds for the cultivation of any 
secular art-form. 

Furthermore, the Jews did not have the 
same opportunity for cohesion as other peo- 
ples since they dwelt in countries that fre- 
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quently abridged their rights and liberties 
of action. They were scattered widely over 
many lands. They spoke many languages, 
faced different political and economic 
milieus, and could not maintain an identity 
of interests or of procedure. Their emanci- 
pation even after the French Revolution 
was far from complete. 

They were shackled not only from with- 
out but also from within. The adoption of 
the general mores and culture was looked 
upon by their religious leaders as a threat 
to their survival. These leaders felt that only 
a rigid adherence to the traditional life could 
sustain the unity of their group. This view 
gained some support even from those intel- 
lectuals who strongly favored the secular 
approach. The frequent outbursts of Jewish 
persecution during even the so-called period 
of enlightenment helped to disillusion this 
latter group and to prejudice them against 
assimilation. Thus, there was set up a reac- 
tion in behalf of a return to Jewish life and 
religious thinking. The Torah appeared, 
once more, as the best depositary of the 
highest ethical values so that only by means 
of a new identification with it could the 
people find meaning in life and consolation 
in their troubles. They even went to the 
extreme of surrounding themselves with a 
wall of religiosity to keep out worldly devia- 
tions which to them were heresies. 

The progress of the times, however, made 
it impossible for this wall of exclusion to be 
maintained. No country and no people could 
any longer continue to remain in isolation. 
The new currents of thought crossed all 
European boundaries, even into such coun- 
tries as those of Eastern Europe, until at 
last for the first time in Jewish history a 
Jewish theatre came into being. It had its 
humble birth in the Weinstuben of Ru- 
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mania and from there spread to other centers 
of Jewish population in Poland, Lithuania, 
and Russia. The new experience was a leaven 
to Jewish youth. 

Whereas formerly actors, dancers, musi- 
cians, and writers could enrich only the 
general culture of the people among whom 
they lived, they now had a Jewish audience 
of their own to work for, and they soon 
began to make use of material and themes 
that were native to the Jewish people. 

However, before the dance could develop 
into a unique product a period of gestation 
was necessary. As practiced in the Jewish 
Theatre of the seventies in the last century— 
from 1876 even to 1914—the dance was 
chiefly an ornamental phase of the dramatic 
action and not really an integral part of it. 
The Jewish audience of that time had had 
no real experience with drama and could be 
lured by musical revues which used the 
dance as ornament but not as pantomimic 
drama in its own right. It was crude in char- 
acter and without any real choreographic 
significance. 

It was different with music. In this field 
the Jewish theatre during the last quarter of 
the 19th century had made some important 
contributions. The songs of the Jewish oper- 
etta, as in “Shulamit,” in “Bar Kochba,” 
and in the “Zwei Kuni-Lemels” (“The Two 
Ne’er-Do-Wells), are popular among the 
people even today. There had long been a 
tradition of Jewish singing. In greeting the 
Sabbath, in holiday services, not only the 
class of cantors and the lads participating in 
the chorus had a part but every paterfamilias. 
Though the Jewish theatre was thus able to 
draw upon this trained personnel and upon 
the liturgical melodies and the Jewish folk- 
songs for its music, its dance was sterile. 
This fact can be easily illustrated. In “Shul- 
amit,” for instance, the dance is presumed 
to represent a tableau in which the maidens 
of ancient Judea gather in a public square 
attired in a specified form of dress—rich and 
poor alike—to dance before a gathering of 
the eligible bachelors from whom they may 
win a groom. In this operetta they are repre- 
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sented as dancing a polka. Likewise, in the 
“Kuni-Lemels” play, where the intention is 
to present a satire on fanaticism, there is a 
death-dance used to frighten the stubborn 
parents of the heroine and to induce them 
to let their daughter marry the hero—a pro- 
gressive young man. The dancers here appear 
in white shrouds and perform a waltz—a 
gesture that would not frighten even a child. 
In similar fashion, in “The Rabbi’s Wed- 
ding,” the Chassidim—disciples of the holy 
man—dance a mazurka while the groom 
himself celebrates his good fortune with a 
Koznochuck—an Ukrainian national dance. 

All this is not surprising when one con- 
siders the fact that the Jews had no trained 
personnel at this time in the art of the dance 
or in the theatre. There were no schools of 
these arts then extant in the Jewish world. 
The Jewish actor had to rely on his own 
initiative to develop such dance forms as he 
could to complete his dramatic role. He 
naturally chose forms already familiar to 
him and did not always realize how incon- 
sistent those were with the theme in hand. 

Improvement in this respect, however, 
was inevitable. The seventies was a period 
when a Jewish literature, both in Hebrew 
and in Yiddish, made great headway. Such 
writers as Mendele, Peretz, and Sholom 
Aleichem came to the fore. They had their 
successors as well, and soon Jewish cultural 
institutions were founded. Unions and polit- 
ical parties emerged as phases of Jewish life. 
A Jewish intelligentsia arose that could no 
longer be satisfied with the antiquated Jew- 
ish theatre of the early days. A native 
dramatic literature evolved. Its first fruit 
consisted of plays of rustic life written by 
Peretz Hirschbain and his school. Though 
such plays had only a limited success, they 
demonstrated the possibility of a real mod- 
ern Jewish theatre. 

During the First World War, a time of 
great insecurity and want, a group of Jewish 
amateurs banded together in Wilno and 
organized a modern Jewish theatre. After 
the Russian Revolution, the new govern- 
ment gave permission to another Jewish 
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amateur group to create a Jewish theatre. 
Both the Yiddish Wilno troupe and the 
Hebrew Habimah Theatre, operating in 
Leningrad, took as their model the Moscow 
Art Theatre and Stanislavsky’s principles of 
acting. What distinguished them was their 
orientation. The Wilno group wished their 
theatre to reflect a phase of Jewish dynamic 
life, to express itself in Yiddish, the language 
of the masses. The Habimah, on the con- 
trary, strove for a national theatre whose 
language should be Hebrew. The Wilno 
group aimed at realism; the objective of the 
Habimah was to achieve symbolism and sty- 
lization. Both theatres, however, conceived 
of the dance as an integral part of their 
dramatic art. Together, they created the 
Jewish art-dance as best illustrated in the 
Beggar-Dance in “The Dybbuk” and in 
Hirschbain’s “The Haunted Inn.” In this 
way a Jewish choreography came into being. 

We should not consider dancing, of 
course, as a mere exercise in leaping, run- 
ning, and gliding or in making empty bodily 
gestures. The dancer is required to create a 
distinct linear composition with his body 
that can express a definite emotion or 
thought, but since the dance implies move- 
ments basically of creative content, the lines 
of expression must be harmonized to achieve 
a definite dance pattern which can form a 
complete dance composition. 

The two theatres, the Wilno and the 
Habimah groups, had to discover a proper 
dance form for their individual productions. 
The question before them was how should 
the dancers move, what forms should they 
create? They could not merely draw the tra- 
ditional dances into the pattern of their 
plays as the older Jewish theatres did. They 
opposed the idea of adding any dance merely 
for the sake of relief or entertainment. They 
wanted the type only that could be consid- 
ered an integral part of the play itself. This 
may be illustrated from the Beggar Dance 
of “The Dybbuk” referred to above. The 
beggars are represented as gazing at the bride 
with awe and humility. For them, she is a 
vision from another world which excludes 
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them. A specifically new dance-pattern alone 
could express the emotions of this dance. 
The Wilno troupe sought a like solution. 

The two art theatres had the choice of 
adapting the ballet form already current in 
the non-Jewish world or of creating a new, 
specifically Jewish theatre art form of their 
own. To adopt the ballet and its esthetic 
principles with or without modification 
would have been artistically false for them. 
They had to dig into the history and psy- 
chology of their people to make their deci- 
sion. 

The fundamental lines in ballet are round 
or curved. The hand positions are all round. 
The arabesque of the dance is generally ac- 
cepted as the classic representation of es- 
thetic beauty because from the head to the 
toes it has an unbroken curved line covering 
the whole body. In a walking movement, 
the dancer does not protrude his leg forward 
in a straight line but in a semi-curve. This 
was a form that could not be imposed upon 
the Jewish beggar. A Talmudic student 
could not be expected to perform an ara- 
besque, nor could a Rabbi dance an Entre- 
chat. Jews did not indulge in physical 
exercise for its own sake, nor was bodily 
beauty their primary concern. The beauty 
of thought was their ultimate goal. The cen- 
turies of oppression had inhibited their bodily 
movements. They had to regain their erect 
bearings first in order to feel free to move 
in graceful gestures and round movements. 
They sought their answer in the Jewish folk- 
dance and in the characteristic bodily move- 
ments of their people. These dances, as first 
reviewed, were not yet pure in form. They 
were to a great extent representative of the 
action current in the theatre. They were 
realistic and employed gesture and mimics. 
They were not, therefore, a pure form of 
the dance. Nevertheless, they constituted 
a begimning of a Jewish art-form in the 
dance. 

After the First World War, America 
emerged as the most important center of 
Jewish culture in the world. Many new 
organizations and institutions were founded 
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here, and many Jewish artists, poets, novel- 
ists, etc. came to make their home in the 
United States. Jewish life was intensified by 
this process. The Jewish theatre at first 
lagged behind. Its plays were artificial and 
without any real basis in life. Such theatres 
could in no way develop a pure dance art- 
form. That was a goal which even the Jewish 
Art Theatre, that developed later, could not 
achieve. 

Maurice Schwartz, the director of the 
Jewish Art Theatre, was a product wholly 
of the American Jewish Theatre in which 
the spoken word was the be-all and the end- 
all of the art. The dances employed by this 
theatre were interesting and even esthetically 
pleasing but still a derivative and not an 
organic part of the production. 

It was only with the rise of the Artef 
(Workers’) Theatre that the dance form 
found an exponent. Benno Schneider, the 
regisseur of this theatre, was originally a 
member of the Habimah group—a theatre, 
as we have seen, which emphasized the sty- 
lized form of acting. It did not seek to rep- 
resent human characters on the stage in 
realistic terms but rather to give an illusion 
of reality. The actors did not concern them- 
selves with the physical details of action but 
with the representation of the essential ele- 
ments of human conflict. They felt that 
literal realism was not the business of the 
theatre, but that like the poet they should 
render life with symbolic meaning. This 
method of expression provided a basis for 
the dance form. The actor was forced to 
employ a lineal pattern of movement to 
express an inner emotion. This is exactly 
what the dancer, too, must do. Benno 
Schneider, as a product of the Habimah 
theatre, introduced this stylized form of 
acting into the realistic American Jewish 
theatre. He was led to do the same for the 
dance. Each actor had to develop a plastic 
form for all his gestures and movements. 
By so doing, he laid a choreographic founda- 
tion for the dancer and his art. The Jewish 
audience was, in this way, educated to accept 
the development of a unique dance-form. In 
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time, the Jewish art-dance also freed itself 
from its subservience to the theatre and was 
recognized as a distinct art that could take 
its place in the dance-art of the world. 

A number of Jewish dancers were then 
developed, the product of the new progres- 
sive Jewish life. Some of them came directly 
from the theatre such as Benjamin Zemach, 
who was with the Habimah; Agadaty, who 
was with the Ukrainian Jewish theatre; and 
Wasserman, who was with the Kominsky 
Theatre in Warsaw. Others came more di- 
rectly from the ballet itself. Among these 
was Nathan Vizonsky, who was trained in 
the Polish and German ballet, and Lazar 
Galperin, from the Russian ballet. These 
men were intimate with Jewish life and cul- 
ture and began to create their choreography 
by employing in their work Jewish themes 
and techniques. Three of them came to 
America—Vizonsky, Zemach, and Galperin. 
Here their choreographic work in the Jewish 
theatre materially enhanced the Jewish 
dance art-form. Their work also had a high 
cultural value for they created an interest in 
Jewish circles for the esthetic dance on the 
concert stage. They freed it from its purely 
representative character in the theatre and 
established it as an art in and for itself. They 
also gave it momentum and gained for it a 
number of disciples who may be expected 
to continue its creative expression on the 
concert stage in the many lands where Jews 
dwell and have their cultural being. 





.. . The pattern of life of a people is more 
significant than the pattern of its art. What 
counts most is not expression, but existence 
itself. The key to the source of creativity lies 
in the will to cling to spirituality, to be 
close to the inexpressible, and not merely in 
the ability of expression. What is creative 
comes from responsive merging with the 
eternal in reality, not from an ambition to 
say something... . 


ABRAHAM J. HESCHEL, 
The Earth Is the Lord’s 














California's Japanese Americans 


By MARTIN HALL 


. . . The Japanese people in the United States are the only people in its history who have ever been asked 


to go bankrupt voluntarily and then go to jail. . . . 


(Statement by Mike M. Masaoka, National Legislative Director, Japanese American Citizens’ League before 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 


sentatives, April, 1948) 


In the November elections of 1956 the 
citizens of California repealed a previous refer- 
endum making it impossible for people of 
Japanese origin to acquire American oe 
own land, etc., even though they were legally 
permanent residents of this country. Thus, after 
a long period of years during which the Oriental 
Exclusion Act had been the law of the land 
and fully three years after Congress had re- 
pealed the Exclusion Act in 1953, a law was 
stricken from the books of the State of Cali- 
fornia with which one of the blackest chapters 
in the history of civil liberties in America had 
been associated. 

The history of the Japanese people living on 
the West Coast, their suffering from discrim- 
ination based on racial prejudice, powerful eco- 
nomic interests and political demagoguery, 
their forcible removal from the West Coast, 
and their incarceration in America’s first con- 
centration camps during World War II, their 
final return and vindication, and the truly 
amazing come-back which they were able to 
make after the end of the war, are full of 
human tragedy, heroism, debasement, and the 
final triumph of the democratic principle of 
equal justice for all. This history reads like a 
Greek tragedy. Because of its final outcome, it 
leaves the reader with what the Greeks called 
catharsis—a cleansing of the soul of America 
whose conscience finally dictated that one of 
the worst wrongs ever committed by Americans 
against Americans should be righted at last. 

There are today about 38,000 Japanese Amer- 
icans living in Los Angeles County; 25,000 in 
Los Angeles city alone. This constitutes more 
than one-third of all the Japanese-Americans 
living on the West Coast. Considering the fact 
that the Japanese Government did not allow 
mass migration to America until 1884, the 
increase has been relatively slow. At the time 
of the wartime removal of all people of Japanese 
descent from Washington, Oregon, California 
and Arizona, the total number, including the 
Nisei, American-born Japanese; the Nansei, 
Japanese who had come to this country at the 


age of two or three; and the Issei, those who 
entered at the age of 25 and over, was 112,000. 

In 1884 the first Japanese immigrants arrived 
in San Francisco. Even at this early stage of 
Japanese immigration it was notable that the 
educational level of the new immigrants was 
considerably higher than that of most other 
immigrants. 

Their reception in California was anything 
but cordial from the very start. After the Cali- 
fornia gold rush in 1848 Chinese had come in 
considerable numbers to take their share in the 
new riches. Acts of racial violence against the 
Chinese took place soon afterwards and a spe- 
cial miner’s tax on Chinese miners was imposed 
which forced them out of the gold-mining 
business. Japanese filled the vacuum. In 1882 a 
law was passed excluding all Chinese im- 
migrants for many years to come. But already 
on May 9, 1900, a mass meeting in San Fran- 
cisco demanded the exclusion of all Japanese 
too. One year later the California Legislature 
appealed to Congress for a law restricting the 
immigration of Japanese laborers. The unions 
were in the forefront of this drive. They had 
already back in 1879 captured control of the 
state. 

Among the leaders in the campaign to ex- 
clude all Orientals were such political figures 
as Eugene E. Schmitz, Mayor of San Francisco, 
who, a few years after his election, was indicted 
for corruption. He found it an expedient diver- 
sion from the scandals of his administration to 
help create an atmoshere that led to something 
close to anti-Japanese pogroms. Scare stories 
began to appear in the San Francisco Chronicle. 
The Native Sons of the Golden West formed 
the “Japanese-Korean Exclusion League” which 
was to become a political vehicle for a large 
group of leading California politicians, such 
as Hiram Johnson who was Governor from 
1911 to 1915 and subsequently United States 
Senator from 1917 to 1945, James E. Phelan, 
Governor and Senator, States Attorney General 
Webb, V.S. McClatchey, owner and publisher 
of the McClatchey newspaper chain, and the 
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one-time political boss, Abe Ruef, who was 
later convicted of bribery. 

When in 1908 the United States concluded 
a gentlemen’s agreement with the eg 
Government placing the responsibility for re- 
stricting Japanese immigration to the West 
Coast on Tokyo, opposition was violent in 
California. That year the Japanese Exclusion 
League, which then numbered in California 
alone 110,000 members, held its first convention 
in Seattle. In 1909 the California Legislature 
considered a law prohibiting Japanese from 
owning land. Only the strong opposition by 
President Taft could make them — the plan. 
All three parties on the ballot in 1910 put the 
demand for exclusion of the Japanese into their 
platform. Three years later the first Alien Land 
Law was passed in California. Things quieted 
down somewhat during World War I when 
Japan was our ally—but not for long. 

In 1920 a new Land Law forbade the leasing 
of land by Japanese aliens and the buying of 
shares in any organization owning or leasing 
agricultural land by any Japanese, as well as 
guardianship by aliens for minor children whose 
estate contained such land. Even the entering 
into contracts of share-cropping by aliens was 
forbidden by 1923, and in 1925, in connection 
with a general investigation into all infractions 
of the land law, a direct attack was made even 
against native-born Americans of Japanese ex- 
traction. By 1924 all Japanese immigration had 
— completely. 

mong the major arguments used by the 
Japanese Exclusion League were some that 
showed as clearly the racist character of the 
proponents of exclusion as did the worst argu- 
ments used by the Nazis against the Jews in 
Hitler Germany. One favored myth was the 
Japanese birth rate which was said to be so 
much higher than the American that within a 
few years the Japanese would outnumber white 
Americans. The Japanese Emperor was said to 
have ordered all Japanese brides going to Amer- 
ica to marry Japanese immigrants there to have 
children “immediately.” John S. Chambers, 
President of the Exclusion League, claimed in 
1920 that 500,000 Japanese had been brought 
into the United States illegally before the 
gentlemen’s agreement: 

Their rate of birth is between 3 and 4 times that 
of our own race... . At this rate in ten years there 
will be 150,000 Japanese born here and by 1949 
they will outnumber the white people. 

The California Committee of Justice, formed 
by religious and other leaders to counteract 
this vicious propaganda, pointed out in vain 
that at the time of this attack by John S. 
Chambers only 2.2% of California’s population 
were Japanese, and that the highest Japanese 
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birth rate amounted to only 7.4% of the total 
as against 90.8% of white American births. 

Another argument, used over and over agai 
by the Exclusion League, was that of dual 
citizenship. It is true that up to 1924 Japanese 
law required that the birth of a baby born to 
Japanese aliens in the United States had to be 
registered with the ppaeene Consulate. But 
that law was revoked in 1924. In addition, 40% 
of those born prior to 1924 revoked their 
Japanese citizenship. 

What was behind this sustained anti-Japanese 
campaign which laid the groundwork for mak- 
ing the complete destruction of all Constitu- 
tional rights for Japanese-Americans in World 
War II acceptable to the majority of the pub- 
lic? 

Morton Grodzins in his book Americans 
Betrayed (University of Chicago Press, 1949) 
has this to say in answer to this question: 

The most active proponents of mass evacuation 
were certain agricultural and business groups, 
Chambers of Commerce, the American Legion, the 
California Joint Immigration Committee, and the 
Native Sons and Daughters of the Golden West. 
The Western Growers Protective Association was a 
cooperative organization whose membership con- 
trolled approximately 85 percent of the row-crop 
vegetables shipped from California. Members of the 
Association were large producers and their products 
went almost exclusively to canneries and Eastern 
markets. This is a type of farming into which 
Japanese-Americans had made comparatively slight 
inroads. 

Japanese-Americans had specialized in small 
vegetable farms, and their produce, which was 
often superior to that of the large growers, was 
sold on the local markets. This type of farming, 
based on the extensive use of hand-labor, was 
made profitable by the fact that all these small 
Japanese-owned farms were family enterprises 
at which all members of the family, young and 
old, put in long hours of hard work. Apparently 
the large —— growers considered these 
small vegetable growers at least a potential 
competition in the future and thus were onl 
too glad to use the accident of the war wi 
Japan to rid themselves of this competition. 
Often they took advantage of forced sales of 
these farms when their owners overnight had 
to sell out before they were evacuated from the 
land which they had worked on for so many 
years. 

But there were more than these obvious eco- 
nomic reasons involved in this anti-Japanese 
drive. Again, to quote Morton Grodzins: 

Two sets of historical facts nicely complemented 
each other. Racial, economic and political drives 
were abetted by the disregard for civil liberties and 
together were easily turned to the drastic program 
of mass evacuation. Evacuation was universally repre- 
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sented as a measure to protect the West Coast from 
sabotage, espionage, and fifth column dangers. _ 

That the factor of economic competition 
was the most important element is illustrated 
further in the leading role played by the Wash- 
ington representative of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Thomas B. Drake, in 

etting the entire Congressional delegation on 
the West Coast together for concerted pressure 
upon the Federal Government in favor of mass 
evacuation. He invited all West Coast Congress- 
men to a luncheon to consider the necessity for 
Japanese mass evacuation. He actually wrote, 
according to Morton Grodzins, the first resolu- 
tion to this effect which was introduced in 
Congress. He worked most closely with Con- 
gressman Costello of Los Angeles who became 
the leading spokesman for this drive. Another 
one of the Los Angeles Representatives, Con- 
gressman Leland Ford, sent in January, 1942, 
a telegram to Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
which he said he had received from “a promi- 
nent motion picture actor: which suggested 
legislative action “to compel all Japanese truck 
farmers who control nearly every vital foot of 
the California coast line with their vegetable 
acreage to retire inland at a safe distance. . . .” 

On his own, Congressman Leland Ford 
added the following observations which set the 
tone for the ugly racist arguments used by 
politicians who sensed the opportunity to use 
the “patriotic” argument for serving the busi- 
ness interests of the large vegetable growers to 
the hilt: 

I know that there will be some complications in 
connection with a matter like this, particularly where 
there are native-born Japanese who are citizens. My 
suggestions in connection with this are as follows: 

1) That these native-born Japanese either are or 
are not loyal to the United States. 

2) That all Japanese, whether citizens or not, be 
placed in inland concentration camps. As justifica- 
tion for this, I submit that if an American-born 
Japanese who is a citizen, is really patriotic and 
wishes to make his contribution to the safety and 
welfare of this country, right here is his opportunity 
to do so, namely, that by permitting himself to be 
placed in a concentration camp, he would be making 
his sacrifice and he should be willing to do this if 
he is patriotic and working for us. As against his 
sacrifice, millions of other native-born citizens are 
willing to lay down their lives, which is a far greater 
sacrifice, of course, than being placed in a concentra- 
tion camp. 

There was original opposition to this whole- 
sale punishment of a single ethnic group and 
to the abridgment of that group’s civil liberties 
and rights. Attorney General Biddle wrote in 
answer to Leland Ford’s demand on January 
24, 1942: 

Unless the writ of habeas corpus is suspended, I 
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do not know any in which Japanese born in 
this country and therefore citizens could be interned. 

Even the Army in a meeting on February 5 
expressed worries about the number of troops 
needed for mass evacuation and the effect it 
might have on food production in California. 
Army spokesmen pointed out that 30 to 40 
percent of all California vegetable production 
was done by Japanese truck farmers and that 
the total California production amounted to 22 
percent of the total in the United States. 

But it was of no use. The politicians had 
smelled a great opportunity to get popular sup- 
port by bowing to the racist emotions stirred 
up by the economic interests in their state. 

Representative Martin Dies, then head of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
spoke of “coddling the tools and dupes of 
foreign powers” and predicted that unless mass 
evacuation was ordered “there will occur on the 
West Coast a tragedy which will make Pearl 
Harbor sink into insignificance compared 
with it.” 

Representative Rankin declared on Febru- 
ary 18: 

This is a race war as far as the Pacific side of it 
is concerned. The white man’s civilization has come 
in conflict with Japanese barbarism. Christianity has 
come in conflict with Shintoism, atheism, and in- 
fidelity. One of them must be destroyed. . . . 

I say it is of vital importance that we get rid of 
every Japanese, whether in Hawaii or on the main- 
land. They violate every sacred promise, every canon 
of honor and decency. This was evidenced in their 
diplomacy and in their bombing of Hawaii. These 
Japs who had been there for generations were making 
signs, if you please, guiding the Japanese planes to 
the objects of their iniquity in order that they may 
destroy our naval vessels, murder our soldiers and 
sailors, and blow to pieces the helpless women and 
children of Hawaii. Damm them! Let us get rid of 
them now! 

Not one word of these wild accusations made 
by Representative Rankin was true. The official 
report of the Roberts Commission on Pearl 
Harbor, published January 25, more than three 
weeks before this speech by Rankin, does not 
mention any sabotage or espionage activities by 
Japanese-Hawaiians. Before that, on January 2, 
1942, Frank Smothers, correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News Syndicate, reported after a 
thorough investigation in Pearl Hieches, in the 
Oakland Tribune: 

The highest military authorities say that they have 
found no indication of sabotage in connection with 
December 7. 

These statements have been borne out later 
by the Justice Department which in a letter 
dated April 20, 1942, stated: 

Relative to the question as to whether there has 
been any sabotage in Hawaii Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation has advised me 
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that there was no sabotage committed there prior 
to December 7, on December 7, or subsequent to 
that time. 

Yet, the argument that the Japanese on the 
West Coast posed a threat of —— 


sabotage to the safety of the country was played 
up to make anyone protesting the violation of 
the basic rights of Japanese-Americans look like 
a traitor himself. No such accusations were 
made against the German-Americans, among 
whom—especially in the East and Middlewest 
—Nazi influence was strong and hardly dis- 
guised, nor against Italian-Americans. It is 
obvious that the argument of national safety 
interests was only a cloak for entirely different 
goals pursued by the pressure groups for Jap- 
anese mass evacuation. 

The original opposition by the Justice De- 
partment to mass evacuation did not last in the 
face of Congressional threats and the demands 
of the military. While there were notable ex- 
ceptions to the general outcry against the 
Japanese, like the Northern California Commit- 
tee for Fair Play headed by a former President 
of the University of California, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the American Friends 
Service Committee, and the Los Angeles Com- 
mittee for Church and Community Coopera- 
tion, the proponents of mass evacuation were 
much more numerous and, thanks to their 
great financial resources, much more vociferous. 

When, a few days after the West Coast 
Congressional Delegations had passed a resolu- 
tion demanding evacuation of all Japanese, the 
President signed an Executive Order empower- 
ing the military authorities on the West Coast 
to remove any persons, citizens or not, from 
certain areas in the interest of national defense, 
the struggle between the Justice and War De- 
partments had been decided in favor of the 
military. What followed is history. Approxi- 
mately 112,000 Japanese-Americans, citizens 
and aliens alike, were removed and put behind 
barbed wire in so-called relocation camps. As 
the American Civil Liberties Union put it 
succinctly: 

The wartime evacuation of Japanese-Americans 
was the worst single wholesale violation of civil rights 
of American citizens in our history. 

By the time that the mass evacuation was 
ordered Attorney General Biddle, who had op- 
posed this violation of civil liberties, had been 
replaced by Tom Clark. He expressed his com- 
plete subservience to the military authorities 
a few days before the order was issued in a 
statement before the Tolan Committee in 
these words: 

If the military authorities in whom I have the 
utmost confidence tell me that it is necessary to 
remove from any area the citizens as well as the 
aliens of a certain nationality or of all nationalities, 
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I would say the best thing to do would be to follow 
the advice of the doctor. Whenever you go to a 
doctor, if he tells you to cut off your leg so you 
can save your body, you cut off your leg. So I think 
it is up to the military authorities. 

Perhaps nothing is more serious than this 
surrender of civilian government to the military 
in a matter of principle—the civil rights of 
citizens. That same dangerous ideology was 
expressed later by the United States Supreme 
Court when that body ruled in two test cases 
challenging the constitutionality of the mass 
evacuation (Hirabayashi v. U.S. and Korematsu 
v. U.S.). The High Court found that the act 
had been “reasonably related to the war powers 
of the President.” Chief Justice Stone said in 
the majority opinion: 

Where . . . conditions call for the exercise of 
judgment and discretion and for the choice of means 
by those branches of the Government on which the 
Constitution has placed the responsibility of war- 
making, it is not for any court to sit in review of 
the wisdom of their action or to substitute its judg- 
ment for theirs. 

Justice Jackson, who, together with Justice 
Murphy, dissented in the Korematsu case, had 
these harsh but just words to say to characterize 
this shirking of the issue at hand by the 
Highest Court of the land: 

In the very nature of things military decisions are 
not susceptible of judicial appraisal. . . . The courts 
cannot be made to enforce an order which violates 
constitutional limitations even if it is a reasonable 
exercise of military authority. The Court may as well 
say that any military order will be constitutional and 
have done with it. 

These 112,000 Japanese—Nisei, Nansei, and 
Issei alike—were thus suddenly uprooted, de- 
prived of their land and much of their property, 
not even given time to dispose of their property 
and to have someone ‘she care of it during 
their enforced incarceration in America’s first 
concentration camps. When they arrived at the 
hastily-constructed camps in desolated desert 
areas, they lacked almost all decent accom- 
modations. Remember that these were not 
criminals. None of them had been accused, let 
alone convicted, of any crime, any violation of 
the law. But here they were, put behind barbed 
wire, guarded day and night by armed soldiers, 
not even allowed to direct their businesses by 
correspondence. It is true that most of the 
Government officials in the relocation centers 
tried their best to make life there partially 
tolerable. But they could not change the basic 
aspect that here was a whole ethnic group of 
people, many of them American citizens, who 
were incarcerated for no other reason than that 
they belonged to that ethnic group which had 
the disadvantage to be easily recognized by 
their physical characteristics. 
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How did they take it? At first there was 
confusion. These people were stunned. They 
could not understand what was happening to 
them. There was bitterness, of course, but 
remarkably little of it was shown. The most 
vocal of all the Japanese-American organiza- 
tions, the Japanese-American Citizens League, 
took the assault on its — without protest. 
In a statement on March 3 the League said: 

The greater our cooperation with the government, 
it can be expected that the greater will be their 
cooperation with us in the solution of our problems. 
. . . We will continue to cooperate wholeheartedly 
in all matters integral to national security. . . . 
Stressing our complete loyalty to the United States 
we trust that the classification of American citizens 
of Japanese lineage in the same category as “enemy 
aliens” was impelled by motives of military necessity 
and that no racial discrimination is implied. 

There were other voices, voices of indigna- 
tion and protest, but they were few. James M. 
Omura, editor of a liberal Japanese magazine, 
read this statement into the record of the Tolan 
Committee: 

The forceful evacuation of citizen Americans on 
the synthetic theory of racial fidelity—“once a Jap, 
always a Jap” —would be an indictment against every 
racial minority in the United States. It would intro- 
duce the bigoted and misguided belief that Amer- 
icanism is a racial attribute and not a national 
symbol. . . . Has the Gestapo come to America? 
Have we not risen in righteous anger against Hitler’s 
mistreatment of the Jews? Then, it is not incongru- 
ous that citizen Americans of Japanese descent 
should be similarly mistreated and persecuted? 

It is the greatest tribute to the Japanese- 
Americans that even in the face of this gross 
injustice the overwhelming majority of them 
did not falter in their loyalty to America. Out 
from behind the barbed wires of their concen- 
tration camps their nse men volunteered as 
soon as they were allowed to do so for military 
service. An all-Japanese military unit which 
fought in Italy became not only the most 
decorated unit in all the American Armed 
Forces during the war, but also had the highest 
percentage of casualties. Others served honor- 
ably in the United States Military Intelligence 
in the Pacific against Japan. These were the 
same men whom the military considered such 
a potential danger to this nation’s security that 
they were put in concentration camps! 

Their material losses as a result of relocation 
were tremendous. Even now that the nation’s 
conscience has shamefacedly recognized the 
wrong it has done to these people, even after 
Congress in 1948 passed a public law allowing 
claims for restitution by those who had been 
victims of the mass evacuation for some of 
their material losses, we are more than nig- 
gardly in the application of this law with its 
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unjust limitations. Public Law 886 restricts all 
claims to “damage to or loss of real or personal 
property . . . that is a reasonable and natural 
consequence of the evacuation.” It excludes 
specifically all claims “by or in behalf of any 
person who after December 7, 1941 was 
voluntarily or involuntarily deported from the 
United States to Japan or who is otherwise a 
resident of a foreign country.” 

About 4,000 Japanese aliens who had been 
legal residents of the United States at the start 
of our involvement in World War II, mostly 
elderly Issei, were persuaded while they were 
interned to renounce their residence, some 
others even their citizenship. Hundreds of them 
later tried to revoke that decision, but by no 
means all were allowed to do so. Whatever 
losses these people suffered cannot be re- 
claimed. But the restrictions in Public Law 886 
go even further. No damages can be claimed 
“for damages on account of death or personal 
injury or personal inconvenience, physical hard- 
ship, or mental suffering.” The most severe 
restriction, however, in terms of financial 
recuperation of losses excludes all claims “for 
loss of anticipated earnings.” 

This last item constitutes by far the biggest 
financial loss sustained by the evacuees. Often 
it amounted to more than half of the sustained 
losses. Altogether $130,000,000 worth of claims 
were filed by 24,000 individuals. Of these, 
about 22,000 claims have been paid, but the 
total amount of paid damages is less than $60 
million. Many contented themselves with a 
payment of $2,000, the maximum allowed to 
be paid immediately, even when their losses 
were far higher, because they could not afford 
the cost of a long drawn-out litigation during 
which time they would have received no pay- 
ment at all. 

Before the evacuation, according to the 
census of 1940-1941, Japanese business in Los 
Angeles consisted of: 

350 hotels and apartment houses 
240 restaurants 
200 flower shops 
150 cleaning establishments 
80 barbershops and beauty shops 
50 insurance offices 
18 import and export firms 
15 Oriental art shops 
The number of Japanese-owned retail groceries 
was estimated at fenoes 300 and 350. The 
Japanese in Los Angeles County in 1941 o 
erated 1,523 farms. That was 12.2% of all 
farms, but because of the preponderance of 
small farms, they covered only 4.8% of the 
total farm acreage in the County. 

The 1940 census lists 291 male and 573 

female Japanese domestic servants in Los 
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Angeles, with an average monthly salary for 
those living in the homes of their employers 
from $40 to $50, plus room and board, and 
of $70 to $100 per domestic couple. Practically 
every single one of these lost his job and only 
a relatively small number were rehired after 
the war. 

A breakdown of occupations gives this pic- 
ture: Of the 500 professional and semi-profes- 
sional Japanese workers in Los Angeles County 
in 1940, 121 were teachers in the Japanese 
Language schools and in sewing schools. In 
addition, there were a great number of clergy- 
men giving part of their time to teaching in 
these schools. There were 43 art and music 
teachers and about 20 teachers of the Japanese 
tea ceremony and of flower arrangements. 
There were 79 clergymen, of whom 44 were 
Christians, 27 Buddhist, and 15 Shinto priests. 
The few Catholics were served by Caucasian 
priests. 

The Japanese population in Los Angeles was 
better supplied with health services by pro- 
fessionals of their own group than any other 
ethnic group. There were 38 physicians and 35 
dentists of Japanese ancestry who served the 
Japanese community, or nearly one of each to 
every 1,000 Japanese. There is a reason for the 
fact that there were only 13 Japanese lawyers. 
Issei lawyers were ineligible for admission to 
the Bar. Many Japanese who found themselves 
in need of the services of a lawyer preferred a 
Caucasian lawyer since it was believed that the 
courts would listen more attentively to a 
Caucasian than a Japanese lawyer. But there 
were and are a large number of semi-professional 
legal advisers among the Japanese. Because of 
the fact that intra-ethnic problems were man- 
aged by social controls within the tight-knit 
Japanese community and did not require re- 
course to the courts, the crime rate was one 
of the lowest of any comparable group. 

Housing restrictions and the general at- 
mosphere of discrimination created a large con- 
centration of Japanese in the small downtown 
Los Angeles area known as “Little Tokyo.” 
This concentration was forced upon them by 
economic necessity and such facts as the 
Japanese having long been barred from mem- 
bership in American societies and fraternal 
organizations. While there was a distinct 
tendency for Japanese, particularly the native- 
born Nisei, to move into “cleaner” jobs, like 
business administration, professional and semi- 
professional work,-the majority still was en- 
gaged in farming and fishing and in the retail 
sales business of these products. Ninety percent 
of the financing of Japanese business was done 
by Japanese Commission Houses. One of the 
larger ones made loans totaling $50,000 in 
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1941, all in small loans, 78 separate loans in 
all. In 1912 the Southern California Flower 
Market Association was founded. By 1936 the 
acreage of its members had increased four-fold. 
Japanese wholesalers dealt almost exclusively 
with Japanese retailers. Produce houses owned 
by Issei mostly closed at the start of the war. 
In four of the five major firms, interests were 
transferred to Nisei because of their status as 
American citizens. One was liquidated. Their 
losses were heavy. Ten produce houses reported 
losses from $8,800 up to $160,000. It is difficult 
to know how much of this business was re- 
gy by the Japanese after they were released 
tom the relocation centers. The Southern 
California Flower Market Association made a 
rapid comeback. By 1947 already 80% of the 
wholesalers’ market was again controlled by 
Japanese. 

In downtown Los Angeles, where before the 
war Japanese owned six markets, one is now 
again so owned. The one Optimist Club meet- 
ing in the area of Little Tokyo is almost entirely 
Japanese in its membership. But that is an 
exception. Still it must be said that considering 
the experiences which the Japanese-Americans 
had during the war, they have done a remark- 
able job of re-integration. One reason is that 
housing restrictions have not been as severe 
against Orientals as they have been and still 
are against Negroes. They are as a result more 
scattered. Today many are living in West Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach, Garden Valley, 
and parts of Hollywood. 

One Japanese holds a judgeship in Los 
Angeles, Municipal Court Judge John F. Aiso. 
In rural areas several are in local police depart- 
ments, local city councils, and even one or two 
on local Boards of Education. The Japanese- 
American Citizens League did a tremendous 
job in arranging citizenship classes as soon as 
the Oriental Exclusion Act was repealed. At 
this writing about 15,000 have gone through 
these classes. There are three daily papers—two 
bi-lingual and one all-Japanese. In the arts and 
professions some outstanding men are Japanese, 
such as the head of Cancer Research at the 
City of Hope, or nationally known artists like 
the painter Sueo Serisewa or the Pasadena 
silversmith, Huey Osaki. 

In talking to many of them, one is struck 
by the almost total absence of bitterness among 
these people—if they talk at all about their 
wartime experiences. One is given the feeling 
that they want to forget and go forward instead. 
Their contribution to America, to the country 
that only now is taking the first steps to treat 
them as equal members of our democracy, 
has already great. It will be greater yet.... 
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HE SEGREGATION-INTEGRATION ISSUE in 
| Louisiana differs slightly from the 
problem existing in other states of 
the South. The reactions and results will 
probably differ too. Of the hard-core south- 
ern states—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana—Louisiana 
will integrate the races in public schools 
first and with the least difficulty. This is not 
to say that the transition will Be rapid or 
without difficulty. However, if the problem 
is handled with wisdom, restraint, and pa- 
tience, Louisiana can serve as a model for 
the rest of the South. I might add that it 
will require greater wisdom, restraint, and 
patience than are being exercised by either 
side at the present time. 

In the first place, the problem is different 
because Louisiana has made more progress 
in race relations than most of the other 
southern states. In many respects it equals 
or betters gains made in northern and west- 
ern areas of the country. For example, 
Louisiana has done>much to improve the 
status of Negro education. The favored sys- 
tem of “separate but equal educational fa- 
cilities” has real meaning in most areas of 
the state. The school buildings for Negroes 
are model educational plants. New, spacious 
schools are being constructed in all parts of 
the state. Admittedly, most of this progress 
has been made in the last eight years. In 
recent years, too, the quality of teaching in 
the Negro schools has improved to the point 
where teacher-training requirements equal 
those for white teachers. 

Progress has been made in higher educa- 
tion, too. All of the state-supported colleges 
and universities have integrated, or are in 
the process of doing so. The change has 
been made without incident. There has been 
no hint of such mob violence as paralyzed 
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the University of Alabama recently. This is 
probably due to the remarkable forbearance 
and restraint demonstrated by students of 
both races. Neither side has pushed too hard. 
In addition, the students and faculty of the 
largest private university of the state, Tulane, 
have indicated a willingness to integrate. 
The same is true of three Negro institutions 
of higher learning in the state: Xavier, Dil- 
lard, and Southern Universities. 

Racial barriers in the church are also being 
broken down. Segregation has not been prac- 
ticed in Roman Catholic churches for some 
time. A number of Episcopal churches have 
also de-segregated, although so few Negroes 
have taken advantage of this that most con- 
gregations are unaware of the change in pol- 
icy. Most of the other Protestant churches 
are still firmly segregated and no effort ap- 
pears to have been made by either group to 
change the situation. Both races seem happy 
in their own churches. There is every evi- 
dence, however, that in the not-too-distant 
future Negroes will be allowed to worship 
in now all-white churches. It is not expected 
that many will do so. More and more Prot- 
estant ministers, in private conversation, are 
willing to state that segregation is a moral 
evil and that no one has the right to refuse 
to admit any person to God’s house. The 
Baptist World Alliance, of which the South- 
ern Baptists are affiliates, has declared: 
“Discrimination and segregation . . . are 
ethically and morally indefensible and con- 
trary to the Gospel of Christ.” 

Negroes have exercised their political 
rights in Louisiana for some time. They are 
allowed to register and vote in all parishes 
(in Louisiana a parish is equivalent to a 
county) and do so in large numbers. The 
Negro vote was solicited and catered to by 
most of the candidates in the recent Demo- 
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cratic primary. There was a Negro candidate 
for governor in 1952 (fifth in a seven-man 
race) and a Negro candidate for attorney- 
general on an integration platform in 1956. 
Such a situation would be unheard of in 
Mississippi or Georgia. 

A powerful element in the Louisiana pic- 
ture has been the Roman Catholic church. 
Recently Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel 
declared: “Racial segregation as such is 
morally wrong and sinful because it is a 
denial of the unity and solidarity of the 
human race as conceived by God in the 
creation of Adam and Eve.” All but the 
most rabid Catholic segregationists will be 
held in check by such firmness from the 
doughty Archbishop. This progress has re- 
sulted in great restraint on the part of 
Louisiana citizens in their reactions to re- 
cent developments in the integration issue. 
They are restrained but still hostile to inte- 
gration movements. 

The famed Supreme Court decision of 
1954 met much unfavorable comment in 
Louisiana, where old southern traditions 
still hold sway. The difference here, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that most recognize the 
fact that segregation is on its way out. Not 
wishing to waste their time or money on a 
losing battle, Louisianians would prefer to 
concentrate on finding the best method of 
transition and adjustment. J. P. Coleman, 
governor of Mississippi, reflects the popular 
view: “I believe in preserving segregation, 
but I don’t believe in making war over it. 
In the first place, I am a loyal American, 
and in the second place, you can’t win. 
I am a southerner, all right, but I am also 
an American. This city of Jackson, our capi- 
tal, was named after a man who said, ‘Our 
Federal Union must and shall be preserved.’ 
That’s what I believe.” 

Hitting closer to home in Catholic Louisi- 
ana was the above-mentioned ruling of 
Archbishop Rummel which caused much 
dissension. However, the Archbishop will 
undoubtedly prevail in de-segregating paro- 
chial schools. An attempt was made to en- 
force segregation in church schools by state 
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law. Threatened excommunication to such 
lawmakers was the answer of the church. 
The hostility to the Supreme Court ruling 
has been matched with equal hostility by 
the more radical advocates of segregation. 

Comment in Louisiana on the riots in 
Alabama has been sharp. The common feel- 
ing is that they resulted from the actions of 
ignorant people. Nor have the Citizens 
Councils caught on in Louisiana. The over- 
whelming majority of segregationists has 
tefused to join them. Recruitment of promi- 
nent citizens in local communities has failed. 
The Councils are regarded as “uptown Ku 
Klux Klans” in the words of publisher Mark 
Ethridge of the Louisville Courier Journal. 
The views of Tennessee’s Governor Frank 
Clement struck a kindred note in Louisiana. 
Governor Clement said: “I believe with all 
my heart that your group is the greatest ally 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People has in trying to 
obtain integration rapidly. I am not accusing 
you of double-dealing but I do not believe 
in pressure tactics. . . . Strife breeds more 
strife, violence produces more violence, and 
agitation causes trouble where none would 
otherwise exist.” The popularity of the Citi- 
zens Council and Southern Gentlemen, Inc. 
was reflected in the recent governor’s race 
in Louisiana. Rabid racist James McLemore, 
a favorite, ran a very poor last. It is doubted 
that the groups will recover from that blow. 

Probably the most fanatical segregation 
leader in Louisiana is District Attorney Le- 
ander Perez, dictator of Placquemines-St. 
Bernard Parishes, whose forces also suffered 
in the recent primary. Perez was a Louisiana 
leader of the ill-fated Dixiecrat movement in 
1948. Recently he called for a showdown on 
integration. He cried, “Until we find men 
in responsible positions in state government 
willing . . . to be charged with criminal con- 
tempt in violation of one of the court’s orders, 
we won't have a showdown.” Perez indi- 
cated that he was willing to do so because 
he feels that no southern jury would con- 
vict him for “defending the people’s rights.” 
Many Louisianians are willing for him to 
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take the risk either because they agree with 
him or they would like to see him in jail. 
Perez did not aid the Councils, however, in 
attacking Archbishop Rummel’s stand. His 
statement that “. . . the Communists have 
infiltrated into religious bodies just the same 
as Communists have infiltrated into the gov- 
ernment” is likely to cause animosity among 
Roman Catholics. The hero of the segrega- 
tionists, James Eastland of Mississippi, has 
very few supporters in Louisiana. At best he 
is regarded as a pompous windbag. 

The interposition issue has caused great 
confusion in Louisiana. Few question the 
fact that the Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land and that it is “what the 
court says it is.” Nullification will find little 
favor here or in Mississippi and Alabama if 
the reactions of the governors of those states 
reflect the popular view. Interposition, how- 
ever, is a different matter because it is offered 
by many as a plausible solution to the prob- 
lem. Nevertheless, few believe that there is 
any legal means of abrogating the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. Therefore, the interposition 
resolutions and the manifesto of Dixie con- 
gressmen of March 1] are looked upon as 
protests, means of delay, and means of saving 
Senator George of Georgia, rather than as 
having legal significance. As a matter of fact, 
a public figure who claims that the Supreme 
Court ruling is unconstitutional is usually 
looked upon either as a fool or as a politician 
out to get votes. Thoughtful citizens realize 
that segregation is coming to an end. 

The emphasis must remain on “thought- 
ful citizens.” Fortunately those are in the 
majority. However, this situation will not 
prevail if the integrationists move too fast 
or push too hard. Recently the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals of New Orleans held that 
the schools of that city must be de-segre- 
gated “with all deliberate speed.” In making 
his ruling Judge J. Skelly Wright made a 
profound statement that could well be 
heeded by eager-beavers on both sides of 
the question: “The problem of changing a 
people’s mores, particularly those with an 
emotional overlay, is not to be taken lightly. 
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It is a problem which will require the ut- 
most patience, understanding, generosity 
and forbearance, and from all of us, of what- 
ever race. But the magnitude of the problem 
may not nullify the principle. And that prin- 
ciple is that we are, all of us, free-born 
Americans, with a right to make our way 
unfettered by sanctions imposed by man 
because of the work of God.” This moderate 
view finds favor with the troubled, intelli- 
gent people of Louisiana on both sides of 
the question. They recognize that they can- 
not successfully defy the Supreme Court, 
nor do they wish to be forced into a position 
of attempting defiance. 

They find solace in the fact that the Su- 
preme Court has not asked for a hurried 
transition. They are encouraged by Adlai 
Stevenson’s Lincolnesque pleas for modera- 
tion which were endorsed by President 
Eisenhower on March 14. They firmly be- 
lieve that those who want integration “now” 
are just as much in conflict with the spirit 
of the Supreme Court ruling as those who 
say “never.” 

There has been much discussion of a plan 
of transition which calls for de-segregation 
on a local basis when the area is ready. The 
plan which is being used in some areas of 
Tennessee and Arkansas is roughly outlined 
as follows: First, meet the “separate but 
equal” school standard thus insuring ample 
facilities of good quality. Next, gradually 
integrate, grade by grade, starting with the 
first grade and moving up over a twelve-year 
period. This would insure an easy adjust- 
ment on the part of the children and would 
do much to relieve tension. Of course, in 
many areas it would be possible to integrate 
more rapidly than on a twelve-year basis. 
Third, maintain rigid health and intelligence 
standards which must be met by all who 
stay in school. Such standards are already 
advocated by educators of both races. It is 
believed that such a plan would work with- 
out causing racial violence. It is further be- 
lieved that after the schools are de-segregated 
there will be little change in the racial 
make-up of the schools. Children will still 
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go to the school which is most convenient 
to them. For all practical purposes ‘segrega- 
tion will remain. However, Negro children 
will have the right to attend the school of 
their choice. 

This, of course, expresses the moderate 
view. If Louisiana is pushed too hard she 
will react with violence. There is great dan- 
ger in pushing sensitive southerners too far. 
The cry of “moderation” by Adlai Stevenson 
should be heeded. The words of William 
Faulkner in a recent issue of Life Magazine, 
“Go slow, now. Stop now for a time, a 
moment,” are probably the wisest contribu- 
tions yet made to this great controversy. 

If pushed too hard Louisiana will take 
other steps such as that recently requested 
by Attorney-General Fred S. LeBlanc that 
the courts of the state dissolve the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and ban its meetings. Dr. Marshall 
Shepard, Negro Baptist minister and city 
treasurer of Philadelphia, gave sage advice 
when he told Louisiana Negroes, “. . . don’t 
press too hard for complete reversal of segre- 
gation, because everything is on our side 
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now.” Louisiana does not want to follow the 
radical stands of either the Citizens Coun- 
cils or the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Neither 
group is well thought of here. But if the 
issue is pushed too hard, the road to inte- 
gration could become rough and possibly 
strewn with blood. 

On the other hand, if both sides, in the 
words of Governor-elect Long, “take it easy” 
and move with “patience without compla- 
cence,” the problem can be solved. The rest 
of the nation could well heed the advice of 
Adlai Stevenson and “give the men of good 
will in the South a chance.” 

It is to be remembered that discrimination 
is the result of bitterness and ignorance. 
Discrimination could be removed immedi- 
ately by law, but the ignorance would remain 
and the bitterness would be multiplied. It 
would be far better to take a little longer in 
the process and remove the bitterness and 
ignorance first. Then discrimination would 
dissolve. If given a chance Louisiana will 
lead the way, grinding the wheels of justice 
slowly. But years of patience are needed— 
don’t push. 





SONG TO AN ANCIENT TOWNSHIP 


This is the house of many lies which shuts 

Its blackened eyes on hope. The dust piles deep. 
Phantom futures, like covered chairs, are lost 
In silent sheets. Doors disintegrate 





And crumble in decay on dusty floors. 

Sound is stifled in muted walls, unless 

Wind cracks open a window pane 

So that the broken sun can falter in 

And play with half-remembering fingers. 

Coolly the old piano, making the white 

Keys white and the black ones black again. 

Slant of light will search the cobwebs in corners, 

Threading silver thoughts and sparkles into 

The yellowed lace of the lost illusions. 
MarcueriTE Goopwin 
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By ANITA LIBMAN LEBESON 


CHOLARS HAVE LONG KNOWN and used 
S the narrative of travel in America by 
the self-styled Benjamin the Second. 
But the work has been in German and has 
been very hard to come by. Even after a rare 
copy was located the ponderous and un- 
wieldly language made it far from a pleasure 
to read. Nevertheless it was source material 
and important for its data — for the descrip- 
tions of Jewish communities and individuals 
in the vast stretches of the United States. 
Now it has been skillfully translated by 
Charles Reznikoff into flowing, easy English; 
and thanks to the translator, we have been 
given the opportunity to enjoy a narrative 
which once was as dull as home-work. The 
oxcart has yielded to the streamliner. 

Jews have always been a mobile people. 
Conquest and expulsion, persecution and 
discrimination have impelled masses of Jews 
to take to the roads and highways of the 
world. Even when communication between 
continents was slow and difficult and even 
when large communities went underground, 
they found ways of spreading the news of 
the possibility of asylum and haven. Jewish 
travelers were the agents of news dissemina- 
tion and geographic guides to places of 
refuge. From the earliest times, from the 
days of Abraham, men have gone forth to 
seek green pastures, friendly fields, impreg- 
nable caves, bubbling streams, tolerant 
neighbors. 

Nor was travel lightly undertaken. “When 
a man travels a road, let him make it the 
road of God, and let him invite God to be 
his companion,” admonished the Zohar. 


*I, J. Benjamin, Three Years In America, 1859- 
1862. Translated from the German by Charles 
Reznikoff. Two volumes. Jewish Publication Society. 
Volume I, 335 pp.; Volume II, 290 pp. $7.50. 


So, prayerfully, Jews living now under the 
Cresent and now under the Cross embarked 
on perilous peregrinations. Jews were not 
only travelers but they became cartographers, 
astronomers, scientists of note. They were 
navigators in great demand. Their portolani 
were prized by explorers and seamen. In the 
days of Charlemagne, in the Diary of Eldad 
the Danite, there were Jewish tales of ro- 
mance and adventure. In the twelfth cen- 
tury Benjamin of Tudela (Benjamin the 
First) traveled for thirteen years on a tour 
which began in Spain and covered much of 
Europe, Palestine, the Near East, and even 
Persia and India. Saragossa to Bagdad is no 
small undertaking! 

The man who called himself Benjamin 
the Second is in many ways an enigma. 
Israel Joseph Benjamin was born in Rou- 
mania in 1818 and died in London in 1864. 
For almost twenty years, beginning in 1845, 
he traveled into many little-known corners 
of the earth like his predecessor with whom 
he established kinship by calling himself 
Benjamin the Second. From Constantinople 
he fanned out to see and report on many 
places along the Mediterranean, visiting 
Egypt and Palestine, Persia, India, and 
China. Exactly one hundred years ago, in 
Paris in 1856, his first book was published. 
It was entitled Cing Années de Voyage en 
Orient. Three years later he was in New 
York. His three-year sojourn here was then 
summarized, and in his Drei Jahre in 
Amerika he described his impressions. It is 
with this work in its delightful translation 
(with an introduction by Oscar Handlin) 
that we are here concerned. 

Immediately two other Jewish travelers in 
America come to mind, men whose years of 
journeying coincided with the three years 
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covered in these two volumes. One was the 
dedicated, selfless, yet unimaginative, Isaac 
Leeser. Again and again he was accused of 
“orthodox bias,” of being “ludicrous” in his 
tilting at the windmills of reform. The other 
was Solomon Nunes Carvalho whose Inci- 
dents of Travel and Adventure in the Far 
West covered a momentous journey — the 
accompanying of John Charles Frémont on 
an expedition across the Rocky mountains, 
including three months’ residence in Utah 
and a perilous trip across the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. It deals with the heart-searing 
experiences undergone on this safari on 
which Carvalho made the official sketches 
of the terrain and many daguerre plates. 
Here we have an ebullient and imaginative 
spirit with an artist’s eye and a poet’s in- 
sight. But the Second Benjamin lacks the 
burning zeal of Leeser and the vivid talent 
of Carvalho. He writes a pedestrian account, 
a reportorial survey, often padded with in- 
ventories of institutions, minutes of meet- 
ings, resolutions of encomia, and newspaper 
clippings. And his own portrait emerges 
between the lines — that of a man who was 
often a shrewd observer and an astute com- 
mentator, responsive to groups and individ- 
uals who appreciated his merits and grateful 
for financial assistance, but curiously lacking 
in depth of feeling and in the ability to es- 
tablish personal rapport with his benefactors 
and with members of his own family. 

“It has been my strange fate,” he writes, 
“that I should receive the news of the death 
of one dear to me on each occasion when 
I returned from my long journeys. When I 
reached Constantinople . . . I received the 
mournful news that my father Joseph had 
died. On my return from America, I re- 
ceived a letter . . . saying that my mother, 
Fega, had passed away to a better life. I had 
seen neither since beginning my first journey 
seventeen years before.” In the next sen- 
tence he rejoices at seeing again his wife and 
daughter whom he had not seen for several 
years. His son had met him in Hamburg. 
“After many years I saw myself suddenly 
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reunited with my family—in a foreign 
land!” So in a capsule he dismisses death 
and reunion. And this was from one capable 
of long and tedious accounts of the minu- 
tiae of his travels. 

Such was the man. Now what of his ob- 
servations of the three crucial years — 1859- 
1862? The “approach of the irrepressible 
conflict” was upon the land. The year 1859 
was called by one great American historian, 
Charles A. Beard, “the year of the appalling 
climax” when John Brown led a few com- 
trades into Harpers Ferry — an “act of vio- 
lence [which] rocked the continent from sea 
to sea.” “During the winter preceding Lin- 
coln’s inauguration,” continues Beard, “the 
whole Washington scene was dismal beyond 
description.” In such a time and under such 
conditions did the three-year journey com- 
mence. So Benjamin was plunged into the 
whirlpool of New York and he began to 
meet the Israelites of the United States. For 
the drama of events transpiring on the 
larger scene, Benjamin the Second was not 
prepared. As a reporter he misses the larger 
and more significant story in his pursuit of 
statistical data involving the Jews of 
America. The fact that he tried to get all 
the available information about each Jewish 
commnuity he visited but was not always 
successful was not his fault. We read in 
Pools’ history of Shearith Israel, An Old 
Faith in the New World, that both Israel 
Joseph Benjamin and Isaac M. Wise had 
sought access to congregational records but 
because “congregational archives were then 
unclassified and unindexed, neither could 
have his wish granted.” The terms “unclassi- 
fied” and “unindexed” give to this day an 
excellent description of the condition of 
many synagogue and temple archives in 
America. And with European archives it- 
retrievably lost through war and wanton 
destruction, the situation from the point of 
view of the historian of the future becomes 
incomparably dismal. Benjamin refers in 
passing to his attempt to get historical data 
at Shearith Israel. He makes the most of 
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such documents as he found and proceeds 
to an inventory of New York congregations 
together with a list of philanthropic and 
educational groups of the community. Here 
noted with the Polonies Talmud Torah of 
Shearith Israel, one may find a ladies sewing 
society, lodges of the B’nai B’rith, the Jew- 
ish Dispensary, the Jewish Hospital of New 
York, and among the many others, the 
North American Relief Society for Poor 
Jews in Palestine (organized in 1853) whose 
President was Sampson Simson. 

After a year’s travel to other communi- 
ties, Benjamin wrote: “If anyone has any 
doubts about the ever fresh and youthful 
strength of our religion . . . let him go to 
the United States and see what it has ef- 
fected and produced there also.” But all 
is not sweetness and light. Later he laments 
the empty synagogue seats, the falling away 
from ancestral roots of many American 
Jews: “. . . here, in a land where Israelites 
do not encounter the least obstacle to the 
full practice of their religion . . . unfortu- 
nately, all is here in vain!” He finds much 
to be desired in the administration of public 
and Jewish schools and laments the almost 
total lack of Jewish housewifely knowledge 
among the women. He says that American 
Jewish girls are taught the drawing-room 
amenities, a bit of French, some music and 
drawing, sewing, and knitting. But when it 
comes to Hebrew, the Jewish girl rebels. 
“She will find Hebrew too dull and also too 
difficult. . . .” So the Hebrew teacher is 
given notice that “they engaged him last 
and, again, dismissed him first.” And so the 
American Jewess flounders in her ignorance. 

My favorite chapter in the book is the 
one entitled “The Women of America in 
General; A Further Cause of Deterioration.” 
In many ways it is reminiscent of Frances 
Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans, published in 1832. Benjamin too, takes 
a dim view of women in America. “‘America,” 
writes our chronicler, “worships two idols: 
one is Mannon. . . . The second idol .. . 
is the female sex.” America is run by its 
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women, Benjamin avers. The matriarch 
reigns supreme “and it is only in orthodox 
Jewish circles that the old ways, except for 
the rivalry in luxury, are kept up... .” Ameri- 
can women are attractive and “of all women 
in the world, know how to dress.” They are 
cheerful, lively, and addicted to recreation. 
But they shun responsibility. “Many do not 
even wish to have children because they are 
afraid of losing their beauty; and ways of 
preventing this are often resorted to.” An 
American physician asked Benjamin about 
an Oriental contraceptive. “I told him that 
I had given this subject no attention, but 
I would not fail to look into the matter on 
my next visit.” American women indulge 
their taste for sweets, and as a result dentists 
in America flourish and false teeth replace 
natural ones. But men are nevertheless not 
frightened away and find their women “ir- 
tesistible.” “The women know nothing of 
love — that salt of marriage — for if a man 
has only money enough to serve their love 
of luxury, he is good enough for a hus- 
band. . . .” Such a state of affairs appalls 
Benjamin. “A land which suffers from so 
great an evil, where every noble impulse is 
nipped in the bud, must become incapable 
of all that is lofty, elevated, and noble; and 
if no remedy is provided, great harm must 
come of it.” One wonders how Esther 
Malka, his wife, and Blume, his daughter, 
fared. 

From women to spiritualism is but a short 
step for our erudite observer. “Why still 
speak of the delusions of the Middle Ages,” 
asks Benjamin, reviewing a brochure of a 
lady Spiritualist, when “people run to the 
representative of such superstition?” The 
press is barren. Literature languishes. “Every- 
one only wishes to make money and that 
as fast and as safely as they can.” Educa- 
tion is dormant. Incentive is lacking. “No- 
body studies in school for the sake of study. 
The great problem that has to be solved is 
how to pass one’s examination.” American 
Jews ape their neighbors in every possible 
way. Things go “quite contrary to the spirit 
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of Judaism.” Even in religious affairs imi- 
tation holds sway, so that “American congre- 
gations adopted the system used by the 
Methodists who, in very little time, turn 
into a preacher the first, best tradesman who 
comes along.” Isaac M. Wise had once made 
a similar observation. The remedy? “Teach 
the Jew fully about the essence and history 
of Judaism and he will at once distinguish 
what to accept as part of Judaism and what 
to reject, so that Judaism will show men the 
way to proper conduct before God and the 
world.” 

Do these ideas seem dated? Perhaps. Let 
us then close with another quotation: “The 
Jew must strive to be so integrally identified 
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with the Jewish People that its past might 
be as much a part of his personality as his 
own childhood, and its destiny might shape 
his whole future.” This is not paraphrasing 
Benjamin the Second. It is a quotation from 
Mordecai M. Kaplan written ninety-six years 
later. Is it possible that in nearly a century 
of momentous Jewish history, the goals and 
objectives have not changed? Are we per- 
haps dealing now, as we did on the eve of 
the Civil War, with the unchanging veri- 
ties? 

There is much in these two volumes to 
challenge, alert, amuse, and enlighten the 
reader of today. And mirabile dictu perhaps 
such readers will be found! 





UPON READING The Universe and Dr. Einstein 


I’ve traveled backward into this illusion 
That men call time through countless light years. I 
Have floated in primordial vapors high 
In boundless void, and I have watched the fusion 
Of atoms into planets. I have seen 
A universe emerge in harmony 
And law where utter chaos once had been, 
And I have learned this solemn verity: 
There is no mystery since the cosmos dawned 
That does not point to mysteries beyond. 
I’ve watched the outer galaxies receding 
Into some limbo at velocities 
Beyond belief. Perhaps eternities 
From now they may return from nowhere, speeding 
To recreate life cycles without end; 
Perhaps they rush to darkness and decay— 
Total oblivion. Here must science blend 
Physics with metaphysics. Who can say 
A system which can and may not commence 
Also, through some Supreme Intelligence? 
Infinite, finite, created or evolved— 
Stupendous riddles never to be solved. 
All byways of conjecture trod by man 
Lead to abysses he can never span. 


Mary Rutu Funk 
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through the revolving door of Bern- 

stein’s Dairy Restaurant, he swept his 
eyes eagerly over the crowd, trying to locate 
Dorfman and Katz. Only that morning he 
had got rid of the last dozen cotton poplin 
short-sleeved sport shirts he had bought at 
Bauman’s auction a month ago, and he was 
itching from head to foot to rub it into the 
two comedians. They had laughed at him 
like hyenas when he put in his bid of thir- 
teen-fifty, Katz coming out with the remark 
that if he didn’t know what to do with his 
money, he should donate it to the Salvation 
Army. So thick were they pouring it on that 
to tell the truth, for a while there, he was 
beginning to think he would go under with 
those shirts. But he knew what he was doing, 
all right, because they went like hot cakes, 
and he wished he could get hold of another 
gross at the same price. 

Cornfein spotted Dorfman’s dirty gray hat 
with a hole worn at the point, sticking up 
over the top of a menu, at an outside chair 
of one of the long, six-seat tables. Hymie 
the key maker was also at the table, sitting 
near the wall. 

“Where’s Katz?” Cornfein said, sitting 
down opposite to Dorfman. 

Dorfman lowered the menu and rolled his 
eyeballs up to look at Cornfein. “Katz?” he 
said. “Katz died.” Then he raised the menu 
again. 

Cornfein didn’t know how Dorfman, a 
businessman, could joke about a thing like 
that. He took one of the menus from be- 
tween the sugar bowl and napkin-holder and 
absently looked over the appetizers. 

When he got down to the entrees, Katz 
came in and placed himself between Dorf- 
man and Hymie the key maker. Katz was 
short and stocky with undersized legs. A belt 


Je AS soon as Cornfein pushed himself 
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of black hair ran around the sides and back 
of his bald skull. 

“What are you looking over the menu 
for?” he asked Cornfein. “You’re gonna or- 
der two soft-boiled eggs anyway.” He poked 
Dorfman on the arm. “A day never goes by 
that he don’t order two soft-boiled eggs.” 

Cornfein looked at Dorfman. “It bothers 
him if I look at the menu.” 

“It bothers me? It doesn’t bother me,” 
Katz said. “I’m just remarking, that’s all. 
Ain’t I entitled to remark?” 

“T need your remarks like I need a hole in 
the head,” Cornfein said. He closed the 
menu, but before he could put it back in 
place, Katz grabbed it from his hand, saying, 
“Cornfein must of had some morning, the 
way he’s talking. He must of had to rent 
another cash register.” Then he concentrated 
on the menu, his fingers squeezing his thick 
lower lip, creasing it in the middle. 

“What I took in this morning,” Cornfein 
said, “you wish you could take in every week. 
As a matter of fact, since we’re on the sub- 
ject, I got a little announcement to make.” 

“An announcement?” Dorfman said, turn- 
ing to Katz. “Lights, camera, action. Corn- 
fein’s gonna make an announcement.” 

Katz turned to Hymie the key maker. 
“Hey, Hymie, you bring your bugle with 
you? How about a little introduction. Corn- 
fein’s gonna make an announcement.” 

Hymie, whose spoon had been working 
like a piston, paused and looked up at Katz, 
puzzled. Then he turned to Dorfman, and 
finally to Cornfein, as if these two might 
give him a hint of what Katz meant. At last 
he said: “Announcement?” 

“That’s right,” Katz said. “Cornfein says 
he’s gonna make an announcement. I 
thought maybe if you brought your bugle 
with you, you could give him a little intro- 
duction; you know what I mean?” 
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ONION ROLLS 


Hymie the key maker turned to Cornfein, 
“You're gonna make an announcement?” 

Cornfein gave Hymie a look of disgust. 
“Why don’t you go grind some keys?” he 
said; then turned to Dorfman. “You remem- 
ber those cotton poplin—” He stopped talk- 
ing because he saw that Dorfman’s eyes were 
on Ruby the waiter, who was already laying 
silverware, napkins, and chunks of butter in 
little paper cups in front of Dorfman, Katz, 
and himself. 

“All right, gentlemen,” Ruby said. “I have 
vegetable cutlet, fresh baked halibut today. 
Believe me, gentlemen, if I tell you it’s like 
butter. You never saw such halibut.” 

“A tomato herring appetizer,” Dorfman 
said. 

“A bowl of strained borscht and potato 
pirogen,” Katz said. 

“What’s good?” asked Cornfein. 

“Take the halibut,” Ruby said. “It’s ex- 
actly like butter, honest to God.” 

Cornfein put on a face as if he were think- 
ing it over. “Aah, give me two soft boiled 
eggs,” he said after a moment. 

“All right,” said Ruby. “Anything you 
want.” And he hurried toward the kitchen 
to place the orders. 

As soon as Ruby walked away Cornfein 
looked down to pick a roll out of the small 
straw basket lying on the table, but all he 
could see were onion rolls, and onion rolls 
were one thing he never ate. 

“Hey, Cornfein,” Katz said, picking one 
of them out of the basket. “You pay off your 
store-front yet?” 

Cornfein could tell that Katz was trying 
to be smart. He could always tell from the 
sound of his voice, and from the innocent 
expression on his face, his brows and fore- 
head pinched, his eyes squinting, and his fat 
lips puckering in and out slightly, as if he 
were sucking on a small piece of candy. He 
looked at Katz with the face he always used 
to look right through someone, trying to 
think of a remark that would make his blood 
boil. But all he could think of was: “You're 
talking to Cornfein now, Katz, and Corn- 
fein don’t pay nothing off. You should know 
that by now.” 
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Katz started to butter the top of his roll. 
“You hear that, Dorfman?” he said, taking 
a bite. “Cornfein never pays nothing off.” 

“Cornfein never pays nothing off?” Dorf- 
man said. “Cornfein is a lucky fella. I got to 
pay everything off, myself. I’m even paying 
off my grave stone, believe it or not.” 

Cornfein winced at hearing the stone 
mentioned, but he couldn’t keep the thought 
from entering his mind that, thank God, his 
own was paid for. He didn’t know what kind 
of head Dorfman had on his shoulders any- 
way, coming out with remarks like that. 
Even Katz seemed to get thoughtful. 

“Hey, Katz,” Cornfein said, more to 
change the subject than anything else. “You 
remember those cotton poplin short-sleeved 
sport shirts I bought for thirteen-fifty? 
They’re all gone. Not one left. How do you 
like that?” 

“How do I like it?” Katz said. “If I could 
believe it I’d like it.” 

“He don’t believe it,” Cornfein said to 
Dorfman. “He thinks Cornfein makes an 
investment for nothing.” 

“It’s hard to believe,” Dorfman said. 

“Those shirts?” Katz said. “Who would 
believe it? Of course, if he gave one away 
with every pair of socks he sold, that’s a dif- 
ferent story altogether. Maybe that way he 
could get rid of them. And that’s only 
maybe.” 

Cornfein tried to look amused. “Katz 
thinks he’s talking to Hymie the key maker,” 
he said to Dorfman. 

Hymie, chomping on a mouthful, looked 
up when he heard his name mentioned. 
“What? What was that?” 

The three men turned to Hymie. Corn- 
fein said: “Didn’t I tell you to go make 
some keys? What are you waiting for? 
What’s that matter, people don’t lock their 
doors with keys anymore?” 

Hymie put on a hurt face. “What’s the 
matter with him?” he asked Katz. 

“Cornfein got his troubles,” Katz said. 
“He’s stuck with a gross of cotton poplin 
sport shirts.” 

“Maybe you got a customer for him, Hy- 
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mie,” Dorfman said. “He'll give you a com- 
mission.” 

“Comedians!” said Cornfein. “Real come- 
dians we have here. If any of you has even 
half my brains, you’re well off. I’m not 
eighteen years in this business for nothing; 
you know what I mean.” There was a lot 
more on his mind, ready to rub it in with, 
but he noticed Ruby the waiter approaching 
the table with a handful of plates. 

After Ruby placed the orders on the table, 
Cornfein said to him: “Hey, Ruby, what’s 
the matter, all we got here is onion rolls? 
How about some plain ones. You should 
know I never eat onion rolls.” 

“Sure,” Ruby said. “You want plain rolls; 
I'll get you plain rolls. Whatever you want.” 

When Ruby left, Hymie looked up at 
Cornfein and said: “I saw you eat an onion 
roll.” 

“What did you say?” Cornfein couldn’t 
imagine anyone, even Hymie, coming out 
with anything so ridiculous. 

“I saw you eat an onion roll,” Hymie re- 
peated. 

Cornfein turned to Dorfman and Katz 
and tried to put on a face that would show 
them just how ridiculous he thought the 
remark was, but he saw by the gleam in their 
eyes that they were all ready to stir up a big 
commotion over it. So he turned to Hymie 
and said: “You saw me eat an onion roll?” 

“That’s right, Hymie said. 

“When?” 

“Why should I tell you?” 

“Go to hell.” 

“What do you think, I didn’t see you?” 

“Hymie,” said Cornfein, starting to get 
hot under the collar, “for a dumbbell who 
makes keys all day, you got an extra big 
mouth.” 

Hymie leaned over to Katz, as if he were 
going to let him in on a secret. “I saw him 
eat an onion roll,” he said. 

Cornfein turned to Dorfman. “In a min- 
ute I’m gonna give Hymie an onion roll in 
the neck.” 

“What’s so bad about onion rolls?” Dorf- 
man said. “They're the best kind of rolls 
to eat.” 
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“Look, Dorfman,” Cornfein said. “You 
like onion rolls, eat onion rolls. I don’t like 
onion rolls.” He picked up the spoon and 
took a mouthful of his soft-boiled eggs. “In 
the first place that’s not the point. The point 
is, if I said I never eat onion rolls, I never 
eat onion rolls. That’s that. That little ma- 
niac sitting over there has to say he saw me 
eating an onion roll? I never ate an onion 
roll in my life.” 

Just then Ruby came over and dumped 
some plain rolls in the basket. Cornfein 
grabbed one of them, tore it in half, and 
started to butter it so hard that it came 
apart in his hand. 

“What’s the matter with him?” Ruby 
asked Dorfman. 

“Hymie the key maker saw him eat an 
onion roll,” Dorfman said. 

“So?” 

“So! So he’s mad.” 

“Something else to get mad about,” Ruby 
said, walking away. 

“I’m not mad,” Cornfein said to Dorf- 
man. “What makes you say I’m mad? Do I 
look mad?” 

“No, you look glad,” Dorfman said. 

“Look,” Cornfein said, after staring at 
Dorfman for a moment. “Do me a favor. 
Don’t say anything unless you’re sure of it.” 
Then, turning to one side, he said to no one 
in particular, “A real mind-reader we have 
here.” 

“Hey, Dorfman,” Katz said. “Maybe you 
should wait for a neon sign to light up on 
his nose.” 

“Tll give Katz a neon sign on the nose 
he'll never forget,” Cornfein said. 

“Look!” Katz said to Dorfman. “Look 
how a man can get excited over an onion 
roll.” 

“That’s enough with the onion rolls,” 
Cornfein said, raising his voice. 

“Tf I feel like discussing onion rolls,” Katz 
said, “who’s gonna stop me?” 

Hymie the key maker leaned over to Katz, 
“T saw him eat an onion roll, all right.” 

“If he didn’t eat an onion roll,” Katz 
said, “he wouldn’t get so mad.” 

“Katz,” Cornfein said. “I’m telling you 
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for the last time. I never eat onion rolls. 
Wattsa matter, can’t you understand plain 
English?” 

“The truth hurts,” Katz said. 

Cornfein turned to Dorfman, “Can you 
talk to a moron?” 

“You are calling me a moron?” Katz said. 

By now Cornfein felt like mashing one of 
Katz’s eyes out with his fist. But he tried to 
control himself, saying, “Look, Katz. Shut 
up. Anything you have to say, I don’t want 
to hear.” 

Katz’s eyes widened. “Shut up!” he cried. 
“He’s telling me to shut up. Cornfein thinks 
he’s talking to Hymie the key maker, here! 
But I’m gonna show Cornfein just who he’s 
talking to, right now!” Turning, he tapped 
the shoulder of the man sitting behind him, 
and when the man looked around, said to 
him, “Cornfein eats onion rolls.” 

“What does Cornfein eat?” 
asked. 

“Cornfein eats onion rolls.” 

“Onion rolls?” the man said, smiling as 
if he were being let in on some kind of joke. 
“Good for Cornfein. He gets two gold stars.” 
He waited a while for a response from the 
other men, but the look on Cornfein’s face 
soon made him turn around again. 

“Katz,” Cornfein said, fit to be tied, 
“You're a louse.” 

“T’m a louse?” 

“And not just a plain louse. A filthy rotten 
louse.” 

Katz stared at Cornfein, a wave of red 
flowing into his face, his thick lips and nose 
twitching. 

“Cornfein! For that I’m gonna fix you!” 
His voice, wheezing and unnatural, sounded 
as if he had to force the words out of his 
mouth with the last ounce of breath left 
in his lungs. The chair made a grating 
scrape on the floor as he shoved it back and 
jetked himself to his feet. 

Not expecting this from Katz, and not 
knowing what to expect, Cornfein pushed 
his own chair back. Trying to get to his feet, 
he lost his balance and plopped to the seat 
again, wondering what the devil Katz was 
going to do next. He watched him turn and 
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walk recklessly toward the clearing in front 
of the food-counter, almost knocking over 
two men who got in his way, his small 
plump body dipping from side to side with 
each step of his undersized legs, like a pen- 
guin. In front of the counter Katz turned, 
faced the crowd, and, taking such a tremen- 
dous breath that his whole body seemed to 
swell, yelled at the top of his lungs: 

“CORNFEIN EATS ONION ROLLS!” 

The words were still ringing in Cornfein’s 
ears when Katz got back to the table and sat 
down again, his face oozing with noncha- 
lance. Never before did Cornfein feel so 
humiliated. It seemed there were a million 
people in the restaurant staring at him. 
“Who’s Cornfein?” was in his ears. “Over 
there? . . . what does Cornfein eat? .. . 
onion rolls?” 

He glared at Katz’s head, ugly and nause- 
ating, bent over the bowl of borscht in front 
of him. Never before as now did he feel like 
taking someone’s head and crushing it—nose, 
eyeballs, fat lips and all—with his bare hands. 
Just mashing it to a pulp. Then he heard 
Katz’s voice again. 

“A liar ain’t even worth the price of a 
pickle on Orchard Street.” 

That was absolutely the last straw. Corn- 
fein was sitting there, feeling as though he 
were going to bust any minute, trying to keep 
his hands from shaking and his lips from 
twitching. Instantly, not even aware of what 
he was going to do the next second, he 
raised himself from the chair, thrust himself 
across the table, and, putting his own head 
as close to Katz’s as he could possibly get it, 
yelled all his might: 

“CORNFEIN NEVER EATS ONION 
ROLLS, YOU DIRTY SKUNK!” 

He remained bent over the table, glaring 
down at Katz. 

Katz’s face was all screwed up, his eyes 
clamped shut, and his head looking as if it 
were half-way into his shoulders. “Corn- 
fein,” he said abruptly, pushing his chair 
back. “If I go deaf you’re gonna pay through 
the nose.” And turning to Dorfman, “You're 
my witness, Dorfman.” 

“You can depend on me,” Dorfman said. 
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“You can depend on me too,” Hymie the 
key maker said. “I'll be your witness too.” 

“You should only croak!” yelled Cornfein, 
still unable to take his eyes off Katz. 

At that moment Bernstein, the owner, 
worked himself through the crowd that had 
gathered around the table. “Gentlemen! 
Gentlemen! This is a place of business.” 

“Look at that, Bernstein,” Katz said. 
“He’s telling me to croak. Did you hear it? 
Throw him out!” 

“What's everybody so excited for?” said 
Bernstein. “Do we have to get excited?” 

Cornfein made a tight fist and held it out 
to Katz. “You see this fist?” 

“No violence!” Bernstein said hastily. 

“Katz! If you say one more word I’m 
gonna use this fist to make chop-meat out 
of your head!” 

“No violence, Cornfein!” Bernstein was 
getting more frantic by the second. “Any- 
thing, but no violence!” He went over to 
Cornfein and tried to ease him down on his 
chair. ““Can’t we discuss this like business- 
men?” 

Cornfein heard Bernstein’s voice, but it 
took a moment for the words to sink in. 
Businessman. He was a businessman. Hav- 
ing to be reminded of that made the anger 
flow out of his bones. He began to feel 
almost ridiculous, leaning over the table and 
shaking his fist at Katz like that. He gave 
way to Bernstein’s nudging and sat down. 

“He’s a businessman?” said Katz. “A busi- 
nessman never picks up his hand. Never!” 

That, Cornfein couldn’t disagree with; 
but he felt that he had to say something to 
answer Katz. “Katz don’t know when he’s 
well off,” he blurted out. Then he tried to 
force himself to keep calm by starting to eat 
his soft boiled eggs. But he was concentrat- 
ing so hard on what a ridiculous little louse 
Katz was that he was hardly aware of lifting 
the spoon to his mouth. Questioning his 
being a businessman! Even if it took fifty 
years, Katz couldn’t be the businessman that 
he, Cornfein, was, right this moment. He 
heard Katz’s voice. 

“Only a hoodlum uses his hands.” 
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“Is that a nice thing to say?” Bernstein 
asked. 

The remark dug into Cornfein, but he 
decided that from then on he wasn’t even 
going to give Katz the satisfaction of an- 
swering him. He had to control himself. He 
picked a roll out of the basket and started 
to butter it, trying to act as calmly as he 
could. He was plain stupid for even talking 
to a moron like Katz. 

Suddenly Katz’s voice pounced on him 
like a curse. 

“I told you he eats onion rolls! Look! 
Didn’t I tell you!” 

He looked up and saw Katz’s eyes, crazy 
with joy, fastened on what he had in his 
hand. He was buttering an onion roll! 

He squeezed it in his fist, mashed it so 
hard that his whole arm started to shake. 
Laughter came into his ears. “He eats onion 
rolls all right! . . . of course! . . . can’t you 
see! . . . look!” 

He pushed himself to his feet and raced 
to the doorway. 

Onion rolls! Goddam Onion rolls! 
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Albert Einstein, the Man 


LBERT EINSTEIN was modest but not 
A self-effacing. He did not exaggerate 
his own importance; nor did he 
practice a false modesty. His great popularity 
and, among some persons, his equally great 
unpopularity, did not arise primarily from his 
work as a scientist but largely from his hu- 
man qualities. 

Einstein was a people’s scientist. He did 
not believe that a man could not understand 
science without specialized training, for he 
himself came to science as something of a 
layman. But for this very reason he was 
clear-sighted whereas other scientists were 
befuddled by their absorption in details. 
Einstein’s revolution in science reads like 
the story of the Emperor’s Clothes. When 
the courtiers were admiring the wonderful 
but invisible clothes of their monarch, a 
child blurted out that the emperor was 
naked. The scientists were busy investigating 
the properties of ether, a substance present 
everywhere in the universe but impossible to 
perceive. Einstein pointed out simply that 
the ether did not exist. 

There was something intensely childlike, 
direct, and honest about him. Yet there was 
a tendency to idealize him; this did him an 
injustice. When the present writer first met 
him, there was a pleasant surprise in store. 
I expected him to look angelic with his 
white hair and delicate features. This was 
the way he looked in the pictures. But in 
person he gave an impression of solid 
strength even in his late sixties, although he 
was worn out with worry over the atomic 
bomb. Yet he reminded me of a business 
executive with his feet planted firmly on the 
ground. He had a striking, large face with 
prominent features. But he seemed to be 
deep in meditation. When I went into his 
office in the Institute for Advanced Studies 
at Princeton it seemed for a moment that I 
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was intruding. But he had the ability to 
establish immediately a direct human con- 
tact even with a complete stranger. One felt 
at ease, and the anxiety of meeting a great 
man was quickly removed. 

As a citizen of India I was particularly in- 
trigued by Einstein’s views about leading 
Indian thinkers and statesmen. He had held 
long discussions with Rabindranath Tagore, 
Indian poet and Nobel laureate. Premier 
Jawaharlal Nehru made sure when he came 
to the United States that there would be an 
opportunity to visit Einstein at Princeton. 
Most striking was Einstein’s admiration for 
Gandhi, about whom he wrote that “future 
generations will scarce believe that such a 
man as Gandhi actually walked upon this 
earth.” Where was the point of sympathy 
between the man of science and the man of 
God? Gandhi’s enthusiasm for science and 
technology was rather lukewarm. 

When I met Einstein I asked him why he 
admired Gandhi. “Because Gandhi was just 
towards everyone, even towards the British,” 
he replied; and then added, “Gandhi never 
lost his temper.” Who but Einstein would 
have thought of these traits? But they also 
belonged to him, for he was fair towards all, 
even those who hated him, and he possessed 
complete self-control. A religious motive ran 
strongly through Einstein’s life. He was a 
man of spiritual genius and there was a pas- 
sionate zeal in his devotion to science which 
was truly religious. 

In his autobiography he tells us that he 
devoted himself to science after the tradi- 
tional religious ideas had failed to satisfy his 
spiritual restlessness. In another age, or in 
another country, a person with his motiva- 
tions and temperament would have been a 
mystic or a saint. He might have been cruci- 
fied or canonized (the latter more likely than 
the former), for he showed no eagerness for 
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martyrdom. Einstein passed through a pe- 
riod of great religious fervor during his 
childhood. But his mind changed when he 
discovered that some statements in the Bible 
did not correspond to facts. He was not go- 
ing to be satisfied by beliefs that were not 
founded squarely upon truth. Science be- 
came to him what worship or prayer was to 
other people: the center of his endeavors 
and a way of life. 

When I asked him what the goal of his 
life was, he had no hesitation in answering: 
“To understand the general laws of nature.” 
Then I asked him whether he thought he 
had succeeded in the pursuit of this goal. 

“Very little,” he replied, gesturing with 
his fingers to emphasize the smallness of 
his attainment. I could not resist inquiring 
whether this meant that his life had been 
a failure. 

This question aroused him. He looked at 
me directly for the first time after we had 
started to talk, and said firmly: “No. You 
cannot judge human endeavor on account 
of its gains or losses. Human effort is its own 
fulfillment.” And after a moment’s reflection 
he added: “I have worked very hard all my 
life to understand the general laws of na- 
ture.” That was his fulfillment. 

Nature evoked in him something akin to 
awe, not fearful but joyous. He felt himself 
challenged: Here is a wonderful, mysterious 
nature. But it is not whimsical or arbitrary, 
for it is governed by laws. God does not play 
dice with the world—that was Einstein’s way 
of expressing it. His interest in the scientific 
study of nature began when he was a child 
and his father gave him a compass as a toy. 
The young boy was fascinated by the com- 
pass needle which always pointed north and 
south regardless of how he held it. Here was 
something that behaved unlike the other 
things with which he was familiar. There 
was some unseen power which held the 
needle in its fixed position. Einstein was 
gripped by a “holy curiosity,” as he put it, 
and it moved him all his life. 

Human thinking advances, Einstein said, 
when man confronts a “wonder” and makes 
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it understandable. We come across some 
happening which is without a parallel in our 
previous experience, but we must explain it. 
A great scientist in this case is like a poet or 
a saint, for all of them discover something 
unusual or extraordinary where others see 
only what is commonplace. A poet may dis- 
cover miracles of beauty in a bush or stone 
or a brook and celebrate it with an ode or a 
sonnet. A saint is overwhelmed by the sense 
of universal mystery which resides in every 
speck of dust and calls him to a mystic com- 
munion. Saints and poets try to understand 
the riddles of nature just as the scientists do, 
but each follows a different path. 

God is sophisticated but he is not mali- 
cious, said Einstein once. By God he meant 
the system of nature, as did Spinoza, the 
eighteenth century philosopher with whom 
Einstein had a great deal in common. God 
is substance, said Spinoza, and man is one 
with nature which is a system of causes and 
effects. Einstein’s fundamental belief was in 
the lawfulness of nature, which inspired his 
life work of research into natural laws. He 
revived the tradition of a scientific religion 
which first arose in the Western World in 
ancient Greece but had been dead for two 
thousand years. Spinoza followed this tradi- 
tion: he propagated the “intellectual love of 
God.” Einstein practiced what Spinoza 
preached. 

When Einstein encountered a “wonder” 
or miracle he set out to explain it in a scien- 
tific manner by discovering the general laws 
of nature which govern the new occurrence 
as they do those that are already familiar to 
us. A scientific discovery restores the har- 
mony of the world, makes it all one again, 
but provides an increased insight into the 
processes of nature. The exceptional be- 
comes the ordinary but the ordinary takes 
on an aspect of the exceptional. 

Einstein encountered another wonder, as 
did the entire scientific world, in the Michel- 
son-Morley experiments. The wonder was 
that the speed of light remained unchanged 
whether one was moving in the same direc- 
tion with it or in the opposite direction. 
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Why did not the laws of addition and sub- 
traction of velocities seem to apply to it? 
Einstein’s solution to this puzzle was the 
theory of relativity, with which his name is 
bound inseparably. Although the idea that 
length and duration change when objects are 
in motion may seem contradictory to com- 
mon sense, Einstein’s ideas are a victory for 
the simple human understanding in assimi- 
lating new and startling phenomena, for he 
showed that light did not behave under laws 
of its own but according to laws which ob- 
tain for all of reality. He had encountered 
and overcome another wonder. 

Yet Einstein was an isolated figure among 
his fellow-scientists. “I am a horse for single 
harness,” he used to say, and preferred to 
plough a lonely furrow. But his liking for 
solitary work was reinforced by the differ- 
ences of doctrinal views between him and 
other physicists. Most contemporary scien- 
tists are willing to accept a division of nature 
into two halves, one of which they investi- 
gate in their scientific work, but live in the 
other one when they come home. One is the 
scientific world; the other is the world of 
everyday life. The world of science is gov- 
erned by exact laws, which can be formu- 
lated mathematically, but the world in which 
we live is rough and ready. 

A British scientist, the late Arthur S. Ed- 
dington, formulated this distinction very 
clearly. He said that there were two chairs, 
two tables, two of everything: one as it ap- 
peared to common sense; the other as it 
appeared to a nuclear physicist in his pro- 
fessional work. The physicist’s chair, for 
instance, consists of a relatively few electrons 
and protons (and other particles) moving in 
a virtually empty space. This chair is not 
solid because it consists of so little matter 
and so much nothingness; one cannot sit on 
it. But the chair as we see it with our bare 
eyes is solid, for it consists of a great deal of 
matter and very little space. One may sit on 
it with reasonable assurance of not falling 
through it. 

Which of these two chairs is the real one? 
Eddington asked. He answered that the chair 
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which is a loose cluster of electrons and pro- 
tons is the real one because our knowledge 
of it is certain and exact; whereas our knowl- 
edge of the chair of common sense is of 
dubious validity. The first one is real, the 
second is only an appearance which we ac- 
cept as real only because of our ignorance. 

The issue is of importance because it 
affects our view of the relation between 
science and ethics, between knowledge and 
social action. The scientific picture of nature, 
taken in isolation from the world of every- 
day life, has no place for moral or aesthetic 
values, nor for human feelings or aspirations. 
If the scientific picture is true and the other 
one is not, it follows that our moral aspira- 
tions or aesthetic values are not anchored in 
reality but float around in nothingness. This 
view relieves the scientists of the responsi- 
bility of considering the moral significance 
of their work. They may conduct scientific 
research without worrying about its moral 
and human results. The scientist may be 
concerned with moral and social issues only 
as a layman, or as a citizen just like any 
other, but he may not use his scientific abil- 
ity in discussing these issues, for morals and 
values are matters of arbitrary choice, be- 
longing to the realm of the irrational which 
is beyond the reach of science and logic. 

This view of science was utterly foreign to 
Einstein, and he parted company with fel- 
low-physicists on this point. The world that 
he investigated as a physicist was the same 
world of moral values, aesthetic apprecia- 
tions, and the joys and sorrows of human 
life. It was the task of a scientist to establish 
and demonstrate the unity of nature, not to 
destroy it. Human integrity is lost when the 
unity of nature is destroyed; there was noth- 
ing more repugnant to Einstein than to do 
this. Einstein did not accept the principle of 
the two worlds but he thought that our 
minds work freely. Our thoughts are not 
dependent upon the world in which we live, 
since we are able to form ideas which may 
be false. Hence the need to check them con- 
stantly. 

His view of nature enabled Einstein to 
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move without difficulty from scientific prob- 
lems to those of political and social life. He 
expressed his views freely on political and 
moral questions, and interceded on behalf 
of persons suffering from persecution in all 
parts of the world. Einstein’s concern for 
everyone led him into some unusual situa- 
tions, as when he would recommend more 
than one person for the same job. But he 
saw nothing unusual in this, for he believed 
that those who had to make the decision 
would be able to judge his recommendations 
properly. Einstein had a profound respect 
for the intelligence of the common man. It 
it also typical of his viewpoint that when he 
was addressed at a gathering of scientists, he 
responded by playing a violin sonata. 

Although Einstein was a_ philosophical 
scientist, he was not bothered excessively 
about the purity of the doctrines that he em- 
ployed. Once he wrote that the scientist 
“will appear to the systematic epistemologist 
as a type of unscrupulous opportunist; he 
appears as a realist in so far as he seeks to 
describe a world independent of sense per- 
ception; an idealist is so far as he looks at 
concepts and theories as the free inventions 
of the human spirit; as positivist in so far as 
he considers his concepts and theories as 
justified only to the extent to which they 
furnish a logical foundation for representing 
relations among sensory experience. He may 
even appear as Platonist or Pythagorean in 
so far as he considers the viewpoint of logi- 
cal simplicity as an indispensable and effec- 
tive tool of his research.” Einstein made use 
of different theories in the interest of truth, 
leaving aside the self-limiting prejudices of 
those who adhere to one school and exclude 
all others. Those who wanted to put him 
into one pigeon-hole or another, classified 
and neatly labeled, were always being dis- 
appointed. Hence he founded no school, left 
no followers, for the heritage he fashioned 
belongs to all of humanity. 

In his social and political beliefs also he 
was free from doctrinal prejudices. He was 
moved by a sense of basic human decency 
and concern for mankind. In his political 
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views Einstein was a socialist, but an undog- 
matic one. He was deeply concerned with 
the problem of human freedom. For a time 
after World War II he lent his voice to the 
support of a movement for world govern- 
ment. His mind was greatly troubled. He 
had signed the letter to President Roosevelt 
urging him to set up an official project for 
developing the atomic bomb. The scientists 
who asked him to do so were afraid that 
Nazi Germany would produce the atomic . 
bomb and use it to defeat the Allies. When 
the bomb actually became a reality it was 
actually used against the civilian population 
of Japan. Einstein felt a sense of personal 
responsibility for this tragedy; he said he 
would not have written the letter to Roose- 
velt if he had known the consequences. The 
only way to avoid an atomic war and human 
slaughter, he came to believe, was by estab- 
lishing a world government which would 
maintain peace among the nations. 

In the last years of his life Einstein was 
greatly concerned about the persecution of 
intellectuals; he advised them to stand on 
their moral rights, suffering for this if neces- 
sary. Einstein also signed a statement, along 
with many leading intellectuals of the world, 
including Bertrand Russell, asking govern- 
ments to remove the danger of atomic war- 
fare. This statement was published after his 
death and became his last testament to 
humanity. His life-span covered the first part 
of the atomic era, for his own early discov- 
eries had heralded its birth. Einstein showed 
that matter may be converted into energy, 
which is the fundamental principle of the 
atomic age. He lived to see it realized in 
practice. 

This man of peace has bequeathed to us 
some of the most tumultuous problems that 
the human race has ever faced. We now 
possess, thanks to him, the means for the 
total destruction of mankind. But in his own 
life he has given an example of how the 
problems may be solved. The human race 
must produce a great many more people like 
Gandhi and Einstein who are just, who do 
not lose their temper, and who are wholly 
dedicated. 
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HE HISTORIC LETTER which Albert Ein- 
| stein sent to Franklin D. Roosevelt 
suggesting nuclear research for the 
building of an atom bomb is well known, 
and has appeared in numerous publications. 
To many people this was the only bond 
that existed between Roosevelt and Einstein. 
The great scientist lifts his pen, writes a let- 
ter to the President of the United States, 
and history begins to be made. Then each 
continues his own way, unconcerned with 
the activities of the other. 

There is more than that, however, to the 
Roosevelt-Einstein relationship. The perspi- 
cacious, informed President was kept abreast 
of scientific advances, and Einstein, intensely 
conscious politically in his later years, 
watched with keen interest Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whom he greatly admired. 

The actual personal relations between 
these two great men began on a note of 
confusion, which the passage of time has 
given comical qualities. The anti-fascist Pro- 
fessor Einstein, fleeing Nazi Germany, had 
come to Princeton, New Jersey, late in 1933, 
where he had been appointed one of the 
first two permanent research professors at 
the Institute for Advanced Study. Roosevelt, 
apparently eager to meet the famed Nobel 
prize-winner at an early date, suggested issu- 
ing an invitation to Professor and Mrs. Ein- 
stein to visit the White House. 

For a reason which at first appeared mys- 
terious, the invitation never reached Ein- 
stein. When he learned that it had been 
issued, he wrote to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt: 
“... No invitation whatever has reached me. 
... 1 am writing this letter because it means 
a great deal to me to avoid the ugly impres- 
sion that I had been negligent or discourte- 
ous in this matter.” 

It turned out that Einstein’s secretary had 
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received and accepted the invitation, but 
that the acceptance was cancelled by Dr. 
Abraham Flexner before it came to Ein- 
stein’s attention. 

When Dr. Flexner, then (and the first) 
Director of the Princeton Institute, heard of 
the invitation he phoned Mr. M. H. MclIn- 
tyre, the President’s secretary, and, according 
to a White House office memorandum, 
“stated very strongly that appointments 
should not be made for Professor Einstein 
except through him.” 

At first consideration, this action by Dr. 
Flexner appears to be strange, particularly 
in the light of the unwritten law that an 
invitation from the President of the United 
States is tantamount to a command. But Dr. 
Flexner, who had taken on the responsibility 
of Einstein’s security and freedom from in- 
terference, so that the scientist could give 
full time to his abstract studies, believed his 
reasoning was justified. A full explanation of 
his part in the incident is contained in the 
following letter sent to President Roosevelt 
on November 3, 1933: 


Dear Mr. President: 


With genuine and profound reluctance, I felt 
myself compelled this afternoon to explain to your 
secretary, Mr. McIntyre, that Professor Einstein had 
come to Princeton for the purpose of carrying on his 
scientific work in seclusion and that it was absolutely 
impossible to make any exception which would in- 
evitably bring him into public notice. 

You are aware of the fact that there exists in New 
York an irresponsible group of Nazis. In addition, 
if the newspapers had access to him or if he accepted 
a single engagement or invitation that could possibly 
become public, it would be practically impossible for 
him to remain in the post which he has accepted in 
this Institute or in America at all. With his consent 
and his desire I have declined in his behalf invita- 
tions from high officials and from scientific societies 
in whose work he is really interested. 

I hope that you and your wife will appreciate the 
fact that in making this explanation to your secre- 
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tary I do not forget that you are entitled to a degree 
of consideration wholly beyond anything that could 
be claimed or asked by any one else, but I am con- 
vinced that, unless Professor Einstein inflexibly ad- 
heres to the regime which we have with the utmost 
difficulty established during the last two weeks, his 
position will be an impossible one. 

With great respect and very deep regret, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Abraham Flexner 

In a courteous note of reply, Mr. McIn- 
tyre acknowledged Dr. Flexner’s letter and 
added: “May I explain to you that the invi- 
tation which I extended so informally over 
the telephone to Professor Einstein’s secre- 
tary was purely a personal one and was predi- 
cated on its being entirely convenient for 
the Professor and Mrs. Einstein to come 
down.” 

In response to Einstein’s concerned letter 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, sent eighteen days after 
Flexner’s declination, Mrs. Roosevelt wrote 
a cordial reply on December 4. The Roose- 
velts, she said, were most anxious not to 
subject Professor Einstein to extra publicity 
or bring concern to any of his friends, but 
the President and she would be delighted to 
have the Einsteins as their guests. On De- 
cember 21, Einstein accepted the invitation. 

Though the date of the visit of the Ein- 
steins to the White House and the length of 
their stay cannot definitely be established in 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, it is certain that it took place in Janu- 
ary, 1934. The archives contain a note by 
Roosevelt, dated Jan. 25, 1934, accompany- 
ing hand-written verses that Einstein left for 
him on the occasion of their meeting. 

These verses are preserved in their original 
form: 


In der Haupstadt stolzer Pracht 
Wo das Schicksal wird gemacht 
Kampfet froh ein stolzer Mann 
Der die Lésung schaffen kann. 


Bein Gespriiche gestern Nacht 
Herzlich Ihrer ward gedacht 
Was berichtet werden muss— 
Darum send ich diesen Gruss. 

A. E. 


and in a rhymed translation prepared by the 
State Department: 
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In the Capital’s proud glory 

Where destination unfolds her story 
Fights a man with happy pride 
Who solution can provide. 


Of our talk of yester night 

There are cordial mem’ries bright; 

In remembrance of our meeting, 

Let me send you this rhymed greeting. 


It is doubtful if Einstein ever visited the 
White House again. In a letter to this writer, 
Mrs. Roosevelt stated that she recalled but 
one visit by Professor Einstein. On this occa- 
sion he and the President had several private 
talks, at which she was not present. 

Throughout the years that followed, Ein- 
stein’s admiration for Roosevelt remained 
undiminished. When Einstein became an 
American citizen, soon after Roosevelt was 
re-elected to a third term, the scientist dis- 
patched the following message to the Presi- 
dent on December 9, 1940: 

As a newly-made citizen of the United States, I 
must express my gratitude for your act in taking 
upon yourself again, in these highly critical times, 
the heavy burden and responsibility of the presiden- 
tial office. By re-electing you the American people 
have shown a most gratifying political good sense. 

May your experienced guidance find some happy 
and permanent solution to our present perilous 
world-situation. 

Roosevelt acknowledged the testimonial 
eleven days later in a personal and very cor- 
dial reply. Even before then, the famous 
exchange of letters leading to nuclear re- 
search centered around uranium had taken 
place. 

Whether Einstein, after a talk with Hun- 
garian scientists Eugene Wigner and Leo 
Szilard, wrote the letter himself — which 
“stressed the necessity of large-scale experi- 
mentation to ascertain the possibility of 
producing an atom bomb”—or merely 
“signed a letter to President Roosevelt,” as 
he stated sixteen years later, there is no 
doubt that the letter was the initiating force 
in large-scale nuclear experimentation. 

Einstein’s participation in the production 
of the atom bomb troubled him for the rest 
of his days. Shortly before his death, he said: 
“I made one great mistake when I signed the 
letter to President Roosevelt recommending 
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that atomic bombs be made.” The appeal 
which Einstein and eight other scientists 
made concerning the dangers of nuclear war- 
fare in the summer of 1955 is more proof of 
Einstein’s concern about the outgrowth of 
his discovery. 

“I was well aware of the dreadful danger 
for all mankind if these experiments would 
succeed,” he wrote in the Friends Intelli- 
gencer of May 7, 1955. “But the probability 
that the Germans might work on that very 
problem with good chance of success 
prompted me to take that step. I did not 
see any way out, although I always was a 
convinced pacifist.” 

For some unexplained reason, Einstein’s 
letter, signed August 2, 1939, was not deliv- 
ered to Roosevelt by economist Alexander 
Sachs, to whom the document had been 
given, until October 11. After reading the 
missive and listening to Sachs’s explanations, 
Roosevelt appointed an “Advisory Commit- 
tee on Uranium.” 

Whatever the reason for the nine-week 
delay, once Roosevelt was appraised of the 
contents of Einstein’s letter, he proceeded 
boldly. His imagination and audacity were 
at least partly responsible for the creation of 
the Manhattan Project, whose scientists 
planned and built the atom bomb. 

Six days after Roosevelt received Sachs, 
Secretary to the President Edwin M. Wat- 
son thanked Einstein on the behalf of the 
President, and informed the scientist “that 
the matter is being thoroughly investigated 
by a board in cooperation with Dr. Sachs.” 

On October 19, possibly unaware of the 
Watson letter that had been mailed two 
days earlier, Roosevelt wrote Einstein that 
he had “convened a Board consisting of the 
heads of the Army and Navy to thoroughly 
investigate the possibilities of your sugges- 
tion regarding the element of uranium.” 

The rest is history. 

The files of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library contain documentation of only a few 
other contacts between the two great figures. 
On June 10, 1937, together with a group of 
other distinguished personalities, Einstein 
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wired Roosevelt asking him to help the 
American Board of Guardians for Basque 
Children to bring 500 of these children to 
the United States for the duration of the 
Civil War in Spain. On July 25, 1941, he 
wrote to Mrs. Roosevelt in behalf of “the 
victims of Fascist cruelty in Europe,” whose 
immigration, Einstein asserted, had become 
“impossible by creating a wall of bureau- 
cratic measures.” A hand-written note by 
Mrs. Roosevelt indicated that she intended 
to bring that letter to the attention of the 
President. 

On February 16, 1942, Einstein, together 
with five other prominent immigrants from 
Germany and Italy—Bruno Frank, Thomas 
Mann, Bruno Walter, G. A. Borgese, and 
Arturo Toscanini—drew the President’s 
attention to the fact that war-time regula- 
tions lumped together all immigrants from 
those two Axis countries, both “the poten- 
tial enemies of American democracy . . . and 
the victims and sworn foes of totalitarian 
evil,” as “enemy aliens.” The suggestion that 
a line should be drawn between those two 
groups was forwarded by the White House 
to the Justice Department, and favorable ac- 
tion eventually resulted. 

We have no record of later communica- 
tion between Einstein and Roosevelt. But 
the character of the exchanges described 
here shows the intuitive mutual esteem and 
admiration of these two titanic characters 
both of whom, despite their preoccupation 
with important affairs, were never too busy 
to remember the lot of their less fortunate 
contemporaries and combat social injustice 
wherever they encountered it. 
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Ohio Schools and Segregation 


VERYONE KNOwS that segregation and 
a discrimination exist in southern pri- 
mary, secondary, and collegiate schools. 
Lawsuits are brought, articles are written, 
publicity is given to the struggle for integra- 
tion in the south. Less publicity is given 
about the fact that northern schools, espe- 
cially on the collegiate level, have not as yet 
integrated. Elementary and secondary schools 
in the north are segregated largely by vari- 
ous zoning devices but when it comes to the 
colleges and universities such devices do not 
work. Another device has to be followed. 

Recently a group in Youngstown, Ohio, 
became concerned with the practices of the 
local school, Youngstown University. Its ap- 
plication forms requested race, religion, na- 
tional origin, and a recent photograph of all 
prospective students. There was no evidence 
that the school discriminated, in fact it was 
quite apparent that it was not at the present 
time, although it had done so in the past. 
The group, the local chapter of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, felt, 
however, that this information on the entry 
blanks furnished a potential for discrimina- 
tion and should be dropped if it was no 
longer used. 

In order to convince the university ofh- 
cials to change, the UFSJ began to make a 
survey of Ohio colleges to determine what 
the general practice was in other schools. 
Prospective students were rounded up and 
they wrote to the forty-three Ohio colleges 
accredited by the North Central Association. 
They received replies from all of the schools 
although not all schools sent application 
forms. In evaluating the entrance forms, the 
group found that most of the Ohio schools 
asked for the same information as did 
Youngstown. Five of the six state schools 
requested this information. The only excep- 
tion, Central State College at Wilberforce, 
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is essentially a Negro school. Its application 
blank requested a photograph which would 
give them the race of their respective en- 
rollees. Kent State left the religious question 
as optional, while Ohio State did not request 
national origin. Ohio State also did not re- 
quest race on the main application but on a 
census card that was to accompany the appli- 
cation. Ohio University technically requested 
only a photograph but for housing purposes 
requested race and religion. Miami Univer- 
sity did not request a photograph but did ask 
race and nationality, and religion only for 
room applications. Bowling Green State 
University requested all of the possibly dis- 
criminatory information. The state schools 
probably do not discriminate in the case of 
Ohio students since every high school gradu- 
ate in the state is technically eligible to at- 
tend one of the schools but the request for 
this information does raise some interesting 
questions. Is the law being complied with? 
Obviously discrimination or segregation is 
being practiced in housing at some of the 
state schools. In the case of applicants from 
out of state a quota system could be easily 
utilized or even actual rejection on account 
of the requested information might occur. 
There were only two schools in the state 
which did not request any of the possibly 
discriminatory information: the University 
of Akron, a municipal school, and Lake Erie 
College, a private girls school. In the latter 
case, however, admission is dependent on an 
interview and so elimination might occur at 
that stage. Both schools are a far step ahead 
of their rivals in the state. Several colleges 
requested only a recent photograph, but this 
would obviously reveal race. The request for 
a photograph is against the various munici- 
pal FEPC ordinances adopted throughout 
the state but FEPC does not apply to col- 
leges even when they are in a city where such 
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statutes are operative, as Youngstown Uni- 
versity is. 

As a result of the study of the UFSJ the 
Ohio Civil Liberties Union is planning to 
take up the case to determine, at least in the 
case of the tax supported schools, whether 
the civil liberties of the students are being 
violated. Requests for such information does 
not mean that the schools are actually dis- 
criminating although in the case of many 
schools their discriminatory practices are 
well known. The fact that such information 
is asked can prejudice a student’s applica- 
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tion before the merits of his case are decided, 
at least where several admission officers are 
concerned. The removal of such requests 
from application blanks will not in itself 
prevent discrimination or segregation since 
many schools depend on interviews or other 
means of finding such information. It would, 
however, be a step in the right direction 
since the other means are much more ex- 
pensive and less likely to be applied as thor- 
oughly. Perhaps while we are talking about 
integration in the south, we might start in 
the north. 








SURVEY OF ADMISSION BLANKS FROM ACCREDITED 
OHIO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES! 


National 
Name Control Race _ Religion Origin Picture 
1. University of Akron City No No No No 
2. Antioch College Private No No No Yes 
3. Ashland College Brethren Yes Yes Yes Yes 
4. Baldwin-Wallace College Methodist No Yes Yes? Yes 
5. Bowling Green State U. State Yes Yes Yes$ No 
6. Capital University Lutheran Yes Yes No Yes 
7. Case Institute of Technology Private No Yes No Yes 
8. Central State College State No No No Yes 
9. University of Cincinnati City No No No Yes 
10. University of Dayton Catholic Yes Yes Yes Yes 
11. Denison University Baptist* 
12. Fenn College Private Yes No Yes? Yes 
13. Findlay College Church of God Yes Yes No Yes 
14. Heidelburg College Evangelical 
& Reform No Yes Yes’ Yes 
15. Hiram College Private No Yes Yes? Yes 
16. John Carrol University Catholic Yes Yes Yes Yes 
17. Kent State University State Yes Yes® Yes No 
18. Kenyon College Episcopalian No Yes No Yes 
19. Lake Erie College Private No No No No 
20. Marietta College Congregational No Yes Yes$ Yes 
21. Mary Manse College Catholic No Yes No No 
22. Miami University State Yes Yes? Yes No 
23. Mt. St. Joseph on Ohio College Catholic No Yes Yes Yes 
24. Mount Union College Methodist Yes Yes Yes No 
25. Muskingum College® Presbyterian Yes Yes Yes No 
26. Notre Dame College Catholic Yes Yes Yes Yes 
27. Oberlin College Private No No No Yes 
28. Ohio State University State Yes® Yes No Yes 
29. Ohio Wesleyan University’? Methodist 
30. Ohio University State Yes? §=Yes!!? No Yes 
31. Otterbein College Brethren No Yes No Yes 
32. Our Lady of Cincinnati College? —_ Catholic 
33. St. John rong Catholic No Yes No No 
34. College of St. Mary of the Springs Catholic No Yes No Yes 
35. University of Toledo City Yes No Yes No 
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. Ursiline College Catholic Yes Yes Yes? No 
. Western College for Women Private No Yes No No 
. Western Reserve University Private No No No Yes 
. Wilmington College Friends No Yes Yes Yes 
. Wittenberg College Lutheran No Yes No Yes 
. College of Wooster Presbyterian No Yes No Yes 
. Xavier University Catholic Yes Yes Yes Yes 
. Youngstown University Private Yes Yes Yes Yes 


1, Colleges and universities accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges. 

2. Does not technically ask nationality; only father’s birthplace. 

3. Does not technically ask nationality; only parent’s birthplace. 

4. Only received a preliminary application record which did not ask for any of the above. 
The applying student decided not to commit himself for formal application. 

5. Does not technically ask nationality but requests what languages are spoken at home. 

6. The religious question was marked pete 

7. Religion not asked on formal application but on the room application. 

8. This was only a preliminary application. The applying student decided not to apply for 
formal application. 

9. Race was not asked on formal application but on census card that was to accompany 
application. 

10. Ohio Wesleyan reported itself as filled and the applying student decided not to apply 
for waiting list. Pre-application blank did not request any of the above. 

11. Race and religion were not asked on formal application but on requests for housing. 

12. Dormitory space was filled here and application was discouraged unless suitable housing 
could be found. Never received formal —— blank. 


13. This was only a request for enrollment papers application. The applying student decided 
to drop matter here. 





PRISONER OF TATRA AWARE 


The Monday-wash of Polish pines; Now am I aware 


The distant oceans of salt-wheat; 


And the recurrent roar How God must love His creatures 


Of baby morning mouths— 


Tender token of hunger. To forgive their sins. 


Misery knows no statute 


In time I distinguished 
The smell of tears. 
Then they came to steal 
My mental treasures. 


Yet I have not God’s strength 


To drive you from my garden 


Of limitations. Where the forbidden apple is. 


Out of my Tatra Mountains 
Black-heeled henchmen rode, 
Throwing tantrums of hate. 
Their diesel roulette wheels 
Echo—even so far away. 
When they will stop again, 
Not even memory can say. 


Take all the apples: 
Cut down the tree: 


I could not send you forth. 





—Epwarp J. CZERWINSKI —IRMA WaASSALL 














Al — in Hamburg 


Y CORNER OF HAMBURG is like hun- 
M dreds of others throughout the city. 
In fact, it is a characteristic corner, 


that presents some interesting aspects of 
modern Germany which an American visitor, 
who usually moves in more cosmopolitan 
areas might not see. I am more than a visi- 
tor to Germany. I have lived quietly here, 
busy with my own work, as my neighbors 
with theirs, for many months, and have 
come to know Hamburg and my corer 
fairly well. 

It is a working-class section of the city, 
where two streets cross. The buildings are 
apartment houses, each covering a block, 
with shops on the corners and ground floors: 
a fruit-and-vegetable store, a butcher shop, 
a fish store and, on my corner, beneath my 
windows, a bar. Adjoining these are other 
shops which together comprise a developed 
shopping center: a milk store, a tobacco 
shop, a cooperative grocery, etc. It is im- 
portant to realize how revealing are the shop- 
ping habits of a people. 

All apartments in the buildings are me- 
dium-price in rental, and the buildings may 
all be considered as “housing developments.” 
As someone pointed out, they were not de- 
veloped enough, either before or after the 
War. On two corners, the apartment houses 
are new, built since the War on the sites of 
buildings destroyed by bombings. They are 
not old buildings, but in comfort and con- 
venience—or lack of it—quite match the 
newer ones. Because of lack of repairs they 
do not present as trim an appearance as 
their newer, but less well-constructed neigh- 
bors. In layout and facilities, the apartments 
are much the same. 

The buildings are equal in size, and in 
general appearance resemble American hous- 
ing developments. Four to five stories in 
height, they are divided into apartments 
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which vary in size from two to five rooms. In 
none of the buildings is there central heat- 
ing. Heating, for the most part, is done with 
coal stoves. The coal is stored in the attics— 
where storage space is provided for each 
apartment —to be brought down when 
needed. There are no bathrooms, only toi- 
lets, and no hot water. In fact there is only 
one faucet in each apartment. These are 
typical, and this is not a poor neighborhood. 

This lack of facilities provides extra chores 
to fill the housewife’s days with activity, 
without considering other duties she may 
deem as pressing, such as window-washing 
and floor scrubbing. The most pressing 
chore, however, is each day’s shopping. As 
there is no refrigeration—a pantry with a 
small window, a pane of which is removed 
to provide cold air, is a part of each apart- 
ment—perishable food has to be bought as 
needed. Every morning the stores are 
crowded with housewives making the day’s 
necessary purchases. On Sundays, the milk- 
store is opened for a time, so that the day’s 
fresh milk may be bought. 

Judging by the constant shopping-activity 
throughout the day, this pressing duty is not 
well organized; whenever something is 
needed, so near are the shops that house- 
wives often do not change from aprons and 
bedroom slippers as, armed with shopping 
bags, they run to the stores for some trivial 
but forgotten purchase. Shopping bags are 
a required article for most women, and for 
many men, when they go out. 

If the day ever comes when refrigeration 
is successfully introduced, it will mean a 
revolution in the shopping habits of Ham- 
burg, not to mention a conservation of time 
for housewives, time which they will then 
have to fill. This may not necessarily be a 
good thing for them, for they apparently 
like their shopping habits, and what they 
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will do with the extra time available to them 
might well turn into a problem. Perhaps 
some high-pressure American advertising 
expert will solve that problem for them, and 
at the same time create a selling point for 
his refrigerators. 

Do not think that extra time would be 
a small problem. Once a barber asked me 
about working conditions in America. When 
I told him of the forty-hour, five-day week 
he—who worked long hours, six days a week 
—asked, “But what do people find to do 
with their time?” It was clear that this pre- 
sented a real problem to his imagination. To 
watch television, now under-developed in 
Germany but growing in popularity, may 
not be the whole answer. 

The people of my neighborhood are not 
poor, despite the description given of their 
living conditions—which are not nearly as 
bad as they may sound to gadget, time and 
labor-saving-device conscious Americans. 
The apartments are for the most part com- 
fortable, despite conditions which many 
Americans would describe as primitive, 
though it is possible that many other Ameri- 
cans might recognize in them conditions 
comparable to, if not better than, their own. 

For the most part, this neighborhood is 
composed of people with assured jobs— 
civil service employees, skilled laborers, cleri- 
cal workers of the higher paid groups, etc.— 
and are a stable economic group. They are 
not particularly interested in world affairs. 
Indeed, they seem to be mainly interested 
in what concerns their class of people every- 
where: the women are occupied with their 
housekeeping and the care of their children, 
and are content with movies for recreation. 
The men display what amounts almost to a 
passion for football, resembling American 
men with their passion for baseball. Both 
sexes have the usual subsidiary interests of 
such people: movie-gossip, scandal in the 
lurid press, popular radio programs, etc. 

Even to them, however, the world politi- 
cal situation is a matter of importance, which 
they realize may affect their future. While 
they may not find it necessary to express an 
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opinion about it, they hold opinions, and 
have definite feelings and attitudes toward 
it. It is in the occasional expression of these 
that one of the most interesting, and at the 
same time most alarming, aspects of the pos- 
sible development of future thinking and 
attitude is revealed. 

One feature these neighbors of mine have 
in common with other more vocal of their 
fellow-citizens is that apparently they refuse 
to accept any responsibility for the recent 
past, or to admit that it has—or had—in any 
way, anything to do with them personally. 
A visitor of mine had some interesting 
things to say about this attitude on the part 
of my neighbors. She spoke with authority: 
she was a beautiful Jewish woman, married 
to a German newspaper editor. She re- 
mained in Germany during Hitler’s time, 
and though her husband was able to protect 
her somewhat, she was subjected to many 
of the humiliations meted out to those of 
her race. This same class of housewives, she 
reminded me, was a group in which Hitler’s 
popularity had flourished. 

She referred to them as the “coffee 
drinkers.” In the afternoon, when the win- 
dows were washed, the floors scrubbed and 
the shopping done, they gathered for their 
“nachmittags kaffee,” as they do once again, 
coffee having returned with prosperity. Hit- 
ler was their hero—he was always promising 
to assure “nachmittags kaffee” to every Ger- 
man hausfrau—and they, in turn, were a 
source of great strength to him. The thought 
was rather horrifying, but it did explain 
something of their present non-commital 
attitude. 

Now, of course, we do not know who 
their hero is. But it is possible, of course, 
that some have not forgotten the past. More 
important, they have demonstrated the kind 
of hero they are capable of admiring. In this 
possibility lies an uncomfortable threat. It 
is the idea of what the future hero to them 
might be that is alarming. Who, in the 
future, will they find to admire openly over 
their afternoon coffee? 

Or, for that matter, who do the men 
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who gather silently at night, and on Sunday 
afternoons in the bar under my window, 
admire? From their talk, one gathers no one. 
If one joins them in a glass of beer, one can- 
not help but feel that conversation is care- 
ful; there is no open expression either of 
opinion or speculation about the future. The 
drinks are the same as before, both for the 
men and women. But the conversation is 
guarded. 

When one hears the Nazis spoken of, and 
one does hear them spoken of occasionally, 
one is struck by the tone of remoteness as- 
sumed, whether intentionally or not. It is 
always “the Nazis,” “those Nazis,” and it 
is clear my neighbors feel, or wish to give the 
impression, that they feel they are com- 
pletely disassociated from all things Nazi 
and, moreover, always were. 

It is this refusal to recognize the past as 
having anything to do with them—and the 
unwillingness to accept any responsibility 
for it—that is interesting. It is in the average 
man that the feeling of refusal seems to be 
strong. For him, the past is over: perhaps re- 
membered, but not willingly, and not to be 
spoken of, if possible. There were bad days 
after the war, but things have worked out 
far better than anyone thought—or dared 
hope—they would. There has been a rapid 
return of material prosperity, and most of 
all there has been plenty for everybody to do. 
As with the housewives, activity has been 
the answer. 

West Germany is bustling, and Hamburg 
with it. There was much to be done after 
the War and, because of the world political 
situation, there was American money avail- 
able and economic sanction and approval, 
to do it with. One is sometimes surprised to 
hear that Germany was able to rebuild her- 
self so quickly by herself, and would have 
been able to do so quite as well if America 
had not lent her aid. This is a kind of na- 
tional pride that might strike Americans as 
smacking of ingratitude, but is the natural 
result of a political courtship of Germany. 
It is important to remember that it is nec- 
essary for West Germans to have pride in 
something. 
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For the Germans should be, as they are, 
proud of what has been accomplished in a 
short while. One can only wonder what will 
happen if it occurs to them one day that 
activity is not the answer to everything. A 
lower middle-class housewife might possibly 
scrub her floors and wash her windows daily 
for the rest of her life and find that the re- 
turn, each morning, of freshness for the task 
and the ensuing exhaustion at night is not 
enough to fill out her life. In any event, it 
is to my neighbors peace and calm compared 
with the pre-War years, the fatally destruc- 
tive War, and the years of uncertainty im- 
mediately following. And a man may perhaps 
find enough interest in his car or motor- 
cycle and football games to make all other 
consideration seem unimportant. 

At the moment the Germans take pride 
in doing. There must come a time, in the 
near future, when they themselves will con- 
sider these problems for themselves, or ac- 
cept the considerations of their leaders as 
their own. It is these considerations, these 
developing attitudes and philosophies, which 
it will be interesting to watch: to see 
whether they will reveal something new, or 
that there is a possibility they may show a 
return to patterns well-known in the thirties. 

West Germany is on the verge of a ma- 
terial prosperity bound to affect its way of 
living and, more than likely, its way of think- 
ing. America has already lived through this 
period of material opulence. It has been in- 
teresting to see the results. It will be interest- 
ing to see the results in Germany. 

In the months I have been living among 
the Germans, from the windows of a 
widow’s middle-class apartment, I have had 
a good view of what goes on, the physical 
activity and physical changes. Most of all, 
I think I have sensed the inner flow of 
spiritual and psychic activity about me and 
my Hamburg corner. In time, something is 
bound to change, and one hopes inwardly 
that the more it changes the more it will 
not remain the same. The chances are that 
a big difference is to be made at my cross- 
roads, and the change is to be made in more 
than the plumbing. 











Civil Liberties and Teacher Shortage 


$$ SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCE prevails 
A in our public schools at the pres- 
ent time, which I think justifies 
the profession in seeking the molders of pub- 
lic opinion, and the conveyors of public 
information, to exercise unusual care. We 
have a serious teacher shortage. It is getting 
worse instead of better. . .” 

So spoke William G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Education Association, 
to an editor-educator conference co-spon- 
sored by the NEA and the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association, and held at Columbia 
University in mid-1954. 

The teacher shortage is even more serious 
today than when Mr. Carr spoke. It is 
nation-wide, extending even throughout the 
south, which is supposed to have more stable 
community patterns and occupational activ- 
ity than any other section. A doctoral study 
by Mitchell Wade shows that more than 
half of the persons receiving teaching certifi- 
cates at Florida State University quit teach- 
ing within two years after receiving their 
degrees. Other evidence may be easily gath- 
ered by pursuing the journals of the educa- 
tion associations of the various states, in 
writing to superintendents of schools, or in 
going through back copies of southern news- 
papers. 

Why is there a teacher shortage? If we 
understand why instructors quit their jobs 
we will also know why students shy away 
from careers as educators. 

In an attempt to learn why 7,000 Texas 
teachers resign each year, the Texas Class- 
room Teachers Association did an intensive 
survey. “Very frank replies” were received 
from 1,054 women and 212 men who were 
asked “just why they quit teaching in Texas.” 

The reasons given are consistent with 
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other studies. The primary factor in aban- 
doning education as a profession was inade- 
quate salaries. Then came overwork—“too 
many demands on out-of-class time, too 
many meetings after school, and too heavy 
teaching loads.” This was followed by “atti- 
tudes resulting in friction between adminis- 
tration and classroom teachers.” The study 
showed “instances of people leaving the 
profession because of undemocratic, dicta- 
torial principals, supervisors, superintendents 
—and even fellow teachers.” 

The fourth factor concerned discipline. 
“Undue stress and strain in the classroom 
was reported in a number of replies.” Disci- 
pline is becoming a major problem through- 
out the country, as several studies have 
indicated, the Los Angeles survey particu- 
larly emphasizing this point. 

Lack of prestige was another important 
factor cited by these ex-teachers. 

All of the above is not new, and except 
for point three there is no hint that civil 
liberties and academic freedom are vital 
issues in the problem of teacher shortage. 
Yet, no matter how little significance they 
have been given, they are important, for they 
play vital roles in educational life, and the 
violation of their principles has deprived the 
schools of many of the keenest minds in or 
at the doors of the teaching profession. 

I am not here even speaking of teachers 
who have been dismissed for reputed mem- 
bership in some “subversive” organization, 
for reputed agnosticism, for reputed “un- 
patriotic conduct,” and the sorry and sordid 
firing of faculty personnel who decline to 
turn informer. 

My concern is with teachers who quit 
before, as a math teacher of 15 years in the 
field told me, “I’m bounced for having a 
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thought showing.” And I am particularly 
concerned with young people who had 
planned to become educators. 

Let me cite a few examples which I know 
firsthand. Last year a young teacher in a 
large Oregon town was told that his contract 
would not be renewed. The reasons given 
were the “shadowy” ones teachers know so 
well: inability to get along with teachers and 
students, poor teaching methods, eccentric 
behavior, lacking the “proper authority” 
toward superiors, etc. These are standard 
excuses for getting rid of any “controversial” 
teacher, and any educator or administrator 
who denies this is either corroded with his 
own rationalization or is simply not telling 
the truth. 

In this Oregon teacher’s case, he had been 
warmly complimented for his ability only a 
few months before his dismissal. Then, 
crime of crimes, he took to writing letters to 
the Portland and local papers, expressing 
himself on political and ethical issues. None 
of his epistles would have made a Marxist 
feel he had discovered a fellow ideologist, 
but the letters did express some uneasiness 
with the present state of world affairs. 

Before long—indeed!—his superiors were 
talking to him about the letters, suggesting 
he turn aside from such dangerous nonsense. 
But the teacher would not be silenced, and 
so he was given his walking papers. No one 
with whom he was not supposed to have 
gotten along was called as a witness, no 
specific charges were made. When a group 
of prominent citizens of the community 
called for an inquiry, the school board flatly 
declared the case was closed. 

There is a sequel to this story which is as 
important as the dismissal. Two prospective 
teachers, both students enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, wrote letters to the local 
paper, questioning the board’s procedure and 
stating that the action had soured them on 
teaching. Several others, who considered let- 
ter-writing a waste of time, made plans to 
enter other fields. 

I know one of the letter writers. He would 
have been a fine teacher. He is brilliant, per- 
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sonable, hard-working and idealistic. He left 
the California Institute of Technology, 
where he had studied under Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing, to major in the social sciences, believing 
that human problems needed more attention 
than did the study of natural phenomena. 

Allied to civil liberties and academic free- 
dom is the issue of religious freedom. It is 
not uncommon for supervisors to suggest to 
students that they declare themselves on 
application blanks to be of “respectable” 
faiths, and that they join a “respectable” 
church in the communities in which they 
find employment. 

Now, in the first example, what will the 
effect of the dismissal be upon some stu- 
dents who are going ahead with teaching? 
Is it unreasonable to expect that they will 
refrain from voicing opinions which they 
feel are unpopular? Is it not logical to sus- 
pect that some will be poorer teachers for 
their cowardice? And who can deny that 
some, knowing which way “security” lies, 
and some acquiring vindictiveness through 
rationalizing the whole issue of civil liber- 
ties, will then turn informers? Every school 
system has its corps of informers, however 
small. Without them the witch hunters 
could not survive. 

In the second instance, religion, the ini- 
tial impression is one of hypocrisy. If one 
hates and lives with it, he is hard put to 
resist cynicism. If one accepts it as the rules 
of the game, he himself becomes corrupt 
and opportunistic. Either way, in both in- 
stances, it is the children who suffer. 

“The unwarranted attack in recent years 
on the teaching profession as a whole,” 
wrote Earl J. McGrath in School and Society, 
“are repelling many of the most alert and 
sensitive minds.” 

Though the education textbooks call for 
teachers who are creative and possess indi- 
viduality, the premium is upon mediocrity 
and conformity, upon those “unhappy un- 
assailable traits,” as one unhappy superin- 
tendent declared. 

Evidence that students are shying away 
from social sciences, where more skill and 
depth is required than in almost any other 
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department, is shown by the 1954 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report by Ray C. 
Maul, assistant director of the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

In a survey of 13 states and Hawaii, Maul 
found that the number of graduates eligible 
for high school teaching certificates in 1954 
was 42 per cent less than in 1950, and six 
per cent less than in 1953. 

Significantly, only 43 per cent of the men 
and 66 per cent of the women who gradu- 
ated with teaching qualifications for high 
school in 1953 became teachers the follow- 
ing September. This contrasts sharply with 
the elementary school certificate holders. Of 
these, 82 per cent of the women and 56 per 
cent of the men who completed their pro- 
grams of teacher preparation in 1953 entered 
the classrooms that fall. 

The difference in number is not difficult 
to explain. The high schools are more “con- 
troversial,” the subjects are more challeng- 
ing, the teachers are more closely watched. 

In social science, Maul found that in 
1950, 15,349 college graduates had prepared 
to teach in this subject. Three years later the 
number was down to 7,240—a decrease of 
52.8 per cent. An even smaller number of 
the 1953 graduates actually entered the 
teaching profession and we can assume, on 
the basis of past reports, that within another 
year or two, only about half of the 1950 
graduates will be listed as active teachers. 

Fear on the campus and fear in the teach- 
ing profession have been publicized in a 
variety of magazines and newspapers, includ- 
ing widely-quoted articles by Andre Fontaine 
in Redbook and Lawrence Martin in the 
Denver Post. 

We live today in a period of absolutism, 
the worst since the ante-bellum days in the 
south, says Henry Steele Commager. This 
era, he told the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, is one of “widespread and deep intol- 
erance of ideas, of persons, of reading and 
writing and visiting. It is a persuasive thing; 
it is a terrifying thing. . . . It insists upon 
some absolute truth, and it is always my 
truth, never yours.” 
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In the National Parent-Teacher, Com- 
mager said again: 

“Teachers are distracted by supervision of 
what they read, what they join, what they 
say, and what they think. Students—and 
this is perhaps the ultimate indignity—are 
induced to avoid controversy, to avoid join- 
ing, to avoid political activities, to suppress 
youth’s natural instincts of benevolence, 
liberalism, and inquisitiveness and adopt in- 
stead the virtues of prudence, caution and 
conformity.” 

Students preparing to teach are aware of 
what is taking place. When a friend of 
mine, who has been offered two or three 
jobs to coach football teams, in which he is 
a competent performer, read that a US. 
Senate Committee called upon the schools 
and colleges to turn over their political 
screening to the investigators, he said: “The 
day they do is the day I’m through teaching.” 

Speaking before the 1954 annual meeting 
of the National Council for Social Studies, 
Merrill F. Harthshorn, executive secretary 
of the Council, admitted the fear held by 
many teachers to discuss “controversial is- 
sues” in the classroom. And Homer P. 
Rainey, former president of the University 
of Texas, told the same gathering that 
“never has the teaching profession been 
under such blighting intimidation.” 

In 1941 the National Education Associa- 
tion warned that “the loyalty of the teaching 
profession is recklessly being questioned.” 
Soon afterward, it established a “Defense 
Bulletin.” In January, 1954, the bulletin 
cried: “Needed! Strong Local Workers For 
Democracy’s Defense.” The Defense Com- 
mission of the NEA, as in 1941, again called 
upon local associations to afhliate with the 
NEA, and to name a consultant who would 
work with the Defense Commission. There 
are more than 9,000 local associations, yet 
after more than a decade, the Defense Com- 
mission reported that its list of consultants 
numbered only 654. 

Of the 11 criteria proposed by the De- 
fense Commission for the selection of con- 
sultants by the local association, the most 
important from the standpoint of selection 
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and acceptance is “security of position.” 
Who in the teaching profession has it? The 
last few years have demonstrated to teachers 
that tenure is not a fortress shielded by a 
wide, deep moat. In most cases, tenure re- 
quires a bit more formality to get rid of the 
teacher, but it has saved no teacher from 
dismissal at the hands of frightened admin- 
istrators and narrow-minded school boards. 
Where the necessary witch hunt legislation 
has not been enacted, superintendents have 
loosely interpreted school or state law, or 
have found enough loop holes to make a sin- 
ner of a Jonathan Edwards—or a traitor of a 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

In the present critical teacher shortage, 
wages are most commonly mentioned by ad- 
ministrators and education associations. 
There is even a greater demand for expand- 
ing the school plant. All these, of course, are 
important. But what good are the grandest 
plants and adequately-paid persons if the 
instructors are only shadows of what they 
should be? 
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“The place where a great city stands,” 
wrote that master singer of democracy, Walt 
Whitman, is not “the place of the tallest 
and costliest buildings . . . nor the place of 
the best libraries and schools,” but “where 
the city stands with the brawniest breed of 
orators and bards,” and “where the populace 
rises at once against the never-ending audac- 
ity of elected persons.” 

The campaign for civil liberties and aca- 
demic freedom cannot be separated from the 
problem of teacher shortage. More impor- 
tant, it has a direct relationship to the actual 
and potential quality of the teaching person- 
nel. Building new plants and raising salaries 
are noble deeds, but they are not enough. 
The best talent this nation has is none too 
good for those for whom the schools are 
built. And this talent will continue to turn 
its back upon the teaching profession so long 
as fear, confusion, conformity and medioc- 
rity ride rampant through the halls of learn- 
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Bridgehead, by Waldo Frank. Braziller, 
220 pp. $3.75. 


In the spring of last year, Waldo Frank 
was sent to Israel to collect material for a 
series of articles in the Spanish-language 
newspapers that carry his syndicated column. 
Bridgehead, the book that emerged from 
this experience, is not simply a timely one. 
Like Virgin Spain, America Hispana, Dawn 
in Russia, it is the portrait of a people and 
the land on which they dwell. Frank writes 
affectionately about the people of Israel, 
but accompanying his affection is some 
sterm criticism. 

Perhaps it is because Waldo Frank is a 
deeply aware Jew yet not a Zionist that 
Bridgehead is the most successful — in every 
sense — of recent books on Israel. He is not 
a Zionist, he claims, because, since Western 
civilization derives more from Jewish culture 
than from any other, “who with better right 
than the Jews belong in Europe? and in the 
West that Europe fathered?” He finds a kin- 
ship between Arab and Israeli that is 
“deeper than blood, more substantial than 
the machines and technics of the West 
which today separate ‘modern’ Israel from 
‘feudal’ Islam.” 

From his travels in Israel Frank created a 
pattern for his book that turns objective 
facts to spiritual conclusions. He finds the 
very topography of the country symbolic of 
the spirit that rose there. The variety of 
peoples make for him a history of the Jewish 
people and an indication of their future. 
The ancient and the new, the cities and the 
kibbutzim, the arts, the leaders of Israel, 
lead him to feel that along with the peril of 
war is a second peril, inward demoralization. 
“The state of preparedness for war,” he says, 
“impoverishes the human life it aims to de- 
fend.” 





The tendency to think no further than 
of survival among the intense young people 
who fought first the British then the Arabs 
gives Frank unease. He claims that the Arabs 
are esthetic, rather than humanitarian-moti- 
vated. They make the best of things as they 
are, while the Jews, like the peoples of the 
West, are motivated by ethics, thus attempt, 
through social change and science, to alter 
man and nature. “Israel must learn to live 
within the Arab world,” says Frank; “and 
the first step in this learning is the acknowl- 
edgment that it must be learned. The Arab 
must learn that the West, now that it has 
been politically banished, represents values 
which he needs and of which Israel is the 
closest agent.” 

In his effort to define all problems in re- 
ligious terms, I believe that Frank has over- 
looked what might well be the answer to 
the problems he poses. He seems fascinated, 
admiring, and yet somehow repelled by the 
Sabras, those to whom a Jewish nation on 
Jewish land is a commonplace of life. Much 
of the vitality of Israel, it is true, devolves 
from the fact that for many victims of West- 
ern anti-Semitism, living in Israel is in one 
sense a tangible answer to the hopeful toast, 

“Next year in Jerusalem.” Whatever their 
ordeals, however remotely they anticipated 
its outcome, such was their prayer, and it 
was answered. But this source of morale is 
denied to the child who never knew any- 
where else. 

Yet on the other hand, the Diaspora Jew 
will always be a stranger in Israel, a trans- 
plant, whose memories of home will not be 
surrounded by orange trees but lindens and 
apples. And the ultimate power of Israeli 
nationalism, if other nations are any evi- 
dence, will be a sense of home, of familiarity 
with the land, the people, the language, so 
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strong that one never feels entirely comfort- 
able anywhere else. It is this, above all else, 
that the Sabra holds in common with the 
Arab. We need not wonder that Frank does 
not discuss nationalism sufficiently in his 
book. He is of the era that placed its hope 
in internationalism, and came to identify 
nationalism with chauvinism and militarism. 
The young Sabras of today are, we must not 
forget, of the same age as our own “silent” 
generation, who came to awareness in a 
world so dominated by the powers of de- 
struction that they have learned quietly to 
take advantage of the power for good that 
resides in everything, making their struggles 
against evil a series of continuing cold wars. 

For all that I feel Frank has left out a vital 
part of the story of Israel in not treating 
nationalism as a crucial factor, he has woven 
a tapestry of the many threads of the Middle 
East that seems to me a sound one. The 
political, cultural, economic, social, and re- 
ligious complex of the world of Islam, al- 
teady a “cauldron of cross-purposes” as Frank 
calls it, is being catalyzed by the Jews. Many 
outcomes are possible, both good and evil; 
but the balance of power lies with us of the 
West. Therein lies the title of the book: 
Israel is our bridgehead in the Middle East. 


WrtuiaM Brrrner 





The Secret Roads, “The ‘Illegal’ Migra- 
tion of a People, 1938-1948,” by Jon and 
David Kimche. Introduction by David Ben 
yn Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 223 pp. 

75. 


In 1945, the British Labor Government 
were surprised and disconcerted by the vio- 
lence of Jewish world reaction to the policy 
of the Mandatory and Military authorities 
in Jewish Palestine. England was inclined 
to feel that the Palestine Jews were rather 
unreasonable, hasty and ungrateful, consid- 
ering England’s stand against Hitler. During 
the war, the British Army was responsible 
for the escape routes used by European 
escapees on their way to Israel. 

This remarkable book by the Kimche 
brothers attempts to show both the English 
and the Hebrew points of view in the dra- 
matic chapters of history which preceded 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 
With the Middle East tensions so much in 
the news, this book has particular pertinence, 
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for reading it reveals that the tiny State of 
Israel, born in turmoil, suffering in anguish, 
is not likely to die without such a fight as 
will be recorded in the annals of time. For- 
mer inmates of concentration camps, drift- 
ing refugees, people who came out of hiding, 
know the first homes to which they have 
ever felt they really belong. Their national- 
ism is passionate, and Secret Roads tells us 
why. 

On a summer night in 1934, the first 
illegal ship to enter Palestine successfully 
unloaded its immigrants. By “illegal,” the 
authors mean in defiance and excess of the 
monthly quota established by the British 
Mandatory Authority. From 1934 on, the 
swiftly-moving events in Europe hastened 
immigration, and in every European capital 
contacts were established by the Mossad, the 
organization that was soon to have its agents 
spread throughout Europe and the Middle 
East. The Mossad transported well over a 
hundred thousand Jews illegally to the fron- 
tiers of Israel. 

In the first month of 1938, 65 Polish pio- 
neers landed inauspiciously from a_ tiny 
Greek fishing smack and disappeared in the 
communal settlements of Palestine. By the 
end of the war some 98,000 displaced Jews 
were gathered in make-shift camps in Ger- 
many and Austria. Most of them wanted to 
go to Palestine; all of them longed to leave 
Europe, harboring an almost neurotic fear 
that they might be compelled to remain. 
What the Mossad was able to do with brib- 
ery of cigarettes and liquor is a tale to mar- 
vel at. 

Anyone interested in the vital problems of 
the Middle East today and tomorrow cannot 
fail to find this true and tragic story exciting 
and significant. 

Beatrice L. Levin 





A Jewish Pilgrimage. The Autobiography 
of Israel Cohen. Vallentine, Mitchell & Co. 
London, England. 416 pp. $5.00. 

A few years ago this writer reviewed in 
this magazine Israel Cohen’s Travels in 
Jewry, which he considered important and 
interesting. He wants to do the same for 
Cohen’s book of memoirs A Jewish Pilgrim- 
age. All the good qualities Cohen has as an 
author are manifest in this book. 

In order to write a good book of memoirs 
one has to be more than a good writer. He 
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needs luck. He must have led an interesting 
life. This child of Russian immigrants, born 
in England seventy-five years ago, surely does 
not have reason to complain. He grew u 
in the free and liberal England of the end 
of the nineteenth century, an epoch when 
wars and catastrophies did not mar the life 
of a young man. He went his way securely, 
enjoying a good life and working towards his 
later achievements. 

Cohen has the uncommon combination 
of a well known writer, communal leader, 
and good speaker. His abilities and good for- 
tune attracted him to the Jewish organiza- 
tion destined to become the mother of the 
Jewish State. In his position as secretary- 
general of the World Zionist Organization, 
Cohen stood in the center of great events 
and could well observe what was happening. 
Quite often he went on important missions. 
His travels carried him to practically all parts 
of Europe and to many exotic places in the 
Orient. His way always led him to the Jews 
and to other important persons on whose 
good will depended the destiny of whole 
Jewish communities and of the future Jewish 
State. No wonder that the index of this book 
lists hundreds of people, cities, and organiza- 
tions that make up the bulk of our past in 
the last half century. 

The author is a good writer and knows 
how to arrange the material into a very read- 
able book of reminiscences. He also had a 
definite sense of what would make his book 
an important source of recent Jewish history. 
The chronological arrangement is laudable. 
The reader will find, probably to his amaze- 
ment, that this is an autobiography with 
footnotes. But Cohen was justified in pro- 
viding the book with notes. Much of what 
he tells us happened half a century or more 
ago. Many of us notice with alarm how 
quickly even the recent past begins to dis- 
appear from our memory. It is unpleasant, 
but still a fact, and we need explanatory 
notes to understand the fairly recent past, 

After reading both Travels in Jewry and 
A Jewish Pilgrimage one realizes that many 
of the same events are described in both 
books. This should not be considered dupli- 
cation, however. Travels in Jewry is a collec- 
tion of articles written under the fresh impact 
of the author’s many trips. In the book of 
reminiscences the author summarizes his 
experiences in a long “curriculum vitae” at 
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a time when he can judge more accurately 
events of which he was a part. It is of im- 
mense importance that A Jewish Pilgrimage 
should describe so many of the events that 
were dealt with in the famous memoirs of 
Chaim Weizmann, Trial and Error. A critical 
evaluation of the two autobiographies of the 
president and of the secretary-general of the 
World Zionist Organization will be a task 
for an historian who, in friendlier times for 
the State of Israel, will undertake to re- 
investigate events which were landmarks on 
the long and often bitter road to the Jewish 
State. 

Israel Cohen is a prolific writer. Readers 
will be thankful to him for his two latest 
books, Travels in Jewry and A Jewish Pil- 
grimage. 

Mosss A. SHULVAsS 





The Negro in American Culture (based 
on materials left by Alain Locke at the time 
of his death in 1954), by Margaret Just 
Butcher. Alfred A. Knopf. 294 pp. $4.50. 

The purpose of this book, as stated by the 
author, is “To trace in historical sequence— 
but topical fashion—both the folk and the 
formal contributions of the American Negro 
to American culture . . . and interpret the 
considerable influence of the Negro on 
American culture at large.” The impact of 
slavery on American society, the author 
points out, created a crucial dilemma from 
which emerged a number of major issues in 
American history: “In the pre-Civil War 
period, the issue was slavery versus anti- 
slavery; in the Reconstruction era, it was 
discrimination and bi-racialism versus equali- 
tarian nationalism. In the contemporary era, 
it is segregation and cultural separatism ver- 
sus integration and cultural democracy.” 
Instead of presenting an historical discussion 
of these issues, the book “includes an analy- 
sis of them as they are reflected in the 
changing moral and ideological contexts of 
American literature and art.” 

The twelve chapters deal primarily with 
the Negro’s contribution to American folk- 
lore, music, dance, poetry, fiction, drama, 
and art, as well as with the treatment ac- 
corded him in the literary and art produc- 
tions of other Americans. His chief cultural 
contribution to America, however, is in the 
folk arts. His almost exact paralleling of the 
literary and art history of white America has 
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been of secondary importance. This thesis 
is consistently maintained throughout the 
book. The fact is also emphasized that be- 
cause the American Negro has fought against 
superficial differences and intolerance for so 
long, he is identified with the idea of toler- 
ance and respect for all races and cultures. 
The concept of cultural pluralism, which is 
indigenous to American democratic princi- 
ples, but which has frequently been placed 
in doubt in the course of American history, 
must be restored to the thinking and to the 
domestic and foreign policy of Americans. 

Since this study, upon which Dr. Locke 
had been engaged for many years, was to 
have been his magnum opus, and since the 
subject is so important, it is unfortunate 
that the treatment of the materials had to be 
limited to 294 pages. The result has been 
much over-simplification and in many in- 
stances mere listings of authors and titles, 
as well as many questionable generalizations. 
It is also unfortunate that the reader is un- 
able to distinguish Locke’s contribution to 
the volume from Mrs. Butcher’s. She does 
say, however, that Locke’s materials upon 
which she worked weighed about seventy- 
five pounds, that he left less than two com- 
plete chapters, and that she helped him on 
one of these and made certain changes in 
both. Probably a better procedure would 
have been for her to edit Locke’s materials 
under his name, indicating her own emenda- 
tions. 

The title of the book also is misleading. 
American culture has many facets. The book 
is concerned primarily with the Negro in 
American literature and art. The author does 
list several Negro historians, sociologists, 
physicians, scientists, etc., but gives no ade- 
quate appraisal of their contribution to 
American culture. 

There are also a number of significant 
omissions and errors of fact, especially in 
regard to the American Negro’s African 
background, to which attention should be 
called. The author assumes that American 
slavery was wholly responsible for the mixed- 
bloods among American Negroes (pp. 10 
ff.). She obviously was not aware of the 
large number of African mixed-bloods in- 
cluded among the slave importations to this 
country. It is not true that the earliest exam- 
ples of anti-slavery thought and action in 
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the United States came from the Quakers 
(p. 14). The Puritans enjoyed that distinc- 
tion. It is also not true that Carolina Gullah 
is “now only an exceptional reservoir of 
African linguistic survivals with no cultural 
outlet or influence.” (P. 30.) As a matter of 
fact, the African linguistic influence through 
Gullah upon the speech of large numbers of 
unsophisticated Negroes is still significant 
whether they live in the South or in large 
urban centers in the North. Moreover, per- 
sons thoroughly acquainted with Negro dia- 
lect in Georgia will not agree with the author 
that Joel Chandler Harris “handled Negro 
dialect well.” (Pp. 4748.) His representa- 
tion of Gullah also was glaringly inaccurate. 
It is not true either that the tunes of Negro 
spirituals originated in the South under 
slavery (pp. 57 ff.). Many of these tunes, 
which were integral parts of West African 
folk tales, lullabies, funeral services, and 
other native African ceremonies, were 
brought to America by the Africans. The 
author is also inaccurate when she says that 
the African musical influence is less strong 
in Brazil than in the South, Haiti, and cer- 
tain other New World areas (pp. 50-51). 
Every aspect of African culture that has 
survived in the New World is far more sig- 
nificant in Brazil than elsewhere. Such in- 
accuracies are obviously due to Locke’s and 
the author’s lack of acquaintance with many 
aspects of West African culture. They were 
willing to accept the pronouncements of 
other writers on the subject who were 
equally uninformed. 

In spite of such short-comings as have 
been indicated, the book has qualities which 
make it a worth-while contribution to an 
important segment of American literature 
and American art. It is written in an attrac- 
tive style and presents in one volume many 
facts about American Negroes with which 
the general reader might otherwise remain 
unacquainted. 

Lorenzo D. TurNER 
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The Holy Scriptures—A Jewish Family 
Bible. According to the Masoretic text. Edi- 
tors: Rabbi Morris A. Gutstein and Rabbi 
David Graubart. Editorial Advisors: Rabbi 
Solomon Grayzel, Rabbi Edgar E. Siskin, 
Ben Aronin, and Lesser Zussman. Color 
Paintings: Jacob Barosin. Bible text: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. The Men- 
orah Press, Chicago. Melbourne I. Feltman, 
executive director. 942 pp. $35.00 


An amazingly beautiful addition to Jew- 
ish life is the Jewish Family Bible, just pub- 
lished by the Menorah Press, Chicago. 
Illustrated Bibles in which the illustrations 
are by co-religionists is something new. The 
Dore illustrations are all to the good; but 
after all, a Jew who has grasped from his 
earliest youth something of the flame and 
spirit of the Bible can do more than just 
illustrate. In this edition most of the il- 
lustrations have a flavor not found in other 
Bible illustrations. 

This Bible is printed in special type and 
it uses the text of the Bible published by 
the Jewish Publication Society. The print 
is large enough to be appreciatingly readable. 
The chapters are divided into sections, each 
of which is headed by a superscription that 
contains the gist of the section. The tops 
of the pages show both the Hebrew and 
English names of the Sedra or the portion to 
be read each week. The arrangement is con- 
venient and otherwise helpful. 

There are maps of the lands of Holy 
Scripture illustrating various periods in our 
early history. For instance, there is a map 
of what the late Professor Breasted called 
the “Fertile Cresent.” This land, which ex- 
tends from ancient Canaan down the valley 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers to the Per- 
sian Gulf, is generally accepted as the locale 
that Abraham came from — that is, the be- 
ginnings of our people. There is a short but 
ample sketch of the beginnings of the He- 
brews in connection with this map. There 
is also in the map section an excellent state- 
ment of Israel today, which ought to be very 
useful for those who really want some in- 
formation about the State of Israel. It in- 
cludes information about the area of the 
State, the length of its boundaries, the names 
of the principal rivers and lakes in Israel, 
and the size of the Sea of Galilee and of the 
Dead Sea — information that is difficult to 
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get elsewhere. It contains also the names 
and height of the mountains in the State 
and reveals that the lowest altitude of the 
land is 1268 feet below the sea-level, a point 
on the shores of the Dead Sea that is the 
lowest in the world. While information like 
this may not be a “must” in one’s knowl- 
edge content, it is extremely valuable to a 
Bible reader interested in discussions cen- 
tering about modern Israel. It reveals also 
that the State of Israel has a present popula- 
tion of 1,717,834, divided into Jews (1,526,- 
016), Moslems (131,500), Christians (42,- 
800), and Druzes (17,518). Telaviv-Yafo is 
now the largest city, with approximately 
360,000 inhabitants. 

There is an encyclopedic dictionary, by 
Rabbi David de Sola Pool, which describes 
what the Bible is and gives an exposition of 
its value. There is also a glossary of the 
names of every person, important place, and 
significant event in the Bible. It is an in- 
valuable source of information for those 
who want to read the Bible intelligently. 
Several pages are dedicated to family rec- 
ords, parents’ family trees, records of chil- 
dren’s births and Yahrzeits. In no other 
Jewish Bible does one find similar records. 
Jewish high holy-days and major and minor 
festivals are historically described and Sab- 
bath and holy-day customs are noted. These 
facts are not found, to my knowledge, in any 
other edition of the Jewish Bible. 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver has supplied an 
excellent foreword on the meaning of the 
Bible and its place in Jewish and human life. 
Jacob Barosin, a young Jewish artist of New 
York, has added twenty-one excellent color- 
illustrations of Biblical events. The editors 
of this fine work are Rabbis Morris A. Gut- 
stein and David Graubart, both of Chicago, 
and both recognized authorities in the Jew- 
ish field. Their editorial advisors are Rabbi 
Solomon Grayzel, distinguished editor of 
the publications of the Jewish Publication 
Society; Ben Aronin, who occupies a signi- 
ficant place in the literary and pedagogic 
fields of American Judaism; and Lesser Zuss- 
man, Executive Secretary of the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society; an additional foreword is 
written by Rabbi Edgar Siskin, of Glencoe, 
Illinois, who has specialized in the field of 
anthropology. 

With its beautifully colored illustrations 
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of the Torah and its traditional accoutre- 
ments on the outside cover, the volume is 
especially attractive. The pages are seven by 
ten inches, allowing for a type large enough 
for one to read without eye-strain. 

As I write this, there come to mind the 
presents that are given to our boys and girls 
at Bar Mitzvah, Bas Mitzvah, and Confirma- 
tion, and even at weddings. For a few more 
dollars, friends (either singly or in combina- 
tion) can present this Menorah Bible —I 
call it this because it is published by the 
Menorah Press — and feel that not only is 
a sacred occasion being memorialized, but a 
present is being given—an inspiring me- 
mento which has become the symbol, cer- 
tainly for us Jews, of a better and holier life; 
and is not this the final goal of the teachings 
of our religion, encompassed in our Bible 
and so beautifully and artistically brought 
out in this one? 

G. Grorcr Fox 





The Oppression of Protestants in Spain, 
by Jacques Delpech. Translated from the 
French by Tom and Dolores Johnson. Pref- 
ace by Howard Schomer. Introduction by 
John A. Mackay. Beacon Press. 114 pp. 
$2.00. 


The author of this book, a prominent 
French Protestant clergyman, cites many 
facts, actually more than are necessary, to 
prove that Francisco Franco and the Spanish 
Catholic Hierarchy are persecuting the tiny 
Protestant minority in Spain. He also quotes 
state documents and official Catholic pro- 
nouncements to show that this oppression is 
not a manifestation of popular fanaticism 
but a considered ecclesiastical and govern- 
mental policy. 

Liberal Catholics, speaking through the 
Jesuit weekly America, are not merely un- 
comfortable about this policy, which denies 
religious freedom to Protestants where 
Catholics hold sway, but are openly indig- 
nant about it. In the less widely circulated 
but more authoritative American Ecclesias- 
tical Review, however, Francis J. Connell, 
C.Ss.R., disclaims any embarrassment. “It 
is traditional Catholic belief,” he says, “that 
in a land that is thoroughly Catholic .. . 
restrictions of heretical propaganda are a 
reasonable and justifiable means to prevent 
spiritual harm to citizens.” Father Connell 
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has recently been appointed Consulter of 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities. 

As we move closer to the Papal throne, 
Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani, Pro-Secretary of 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, an- 
swers the challenge even more boldly. “Yes, 
it is true,” he says, “that two weights and 
measures should be used, one for truth and 
the other for error.” To non-Catholics, this 
arrogance is almost comic; but to Jesuits it 
carries the prestige of high authority. Never- 
theless, they seem to hold their ground. 

The principal defenses raised by the Span- 
ish church-state alliance are: (a) that the 
Protestants, being but one out of every 
thousand in the population, are so few that 
“they cannot be taken into account in a law 
covering general social welfare”; (b) that 
Protestantism in Spain is a “foreign” phe- 
nomenon; and (c) that the Protestants in 
actual fact are granted true religious tolera- 
tion. The three writers, who are Protestants, 
demolish these contentions; but when they 
deal with other creeds, they stand on ground 
almost as weak as that occupied by Franco 
and the Hierarchy. 

In this volume the Jews are dismissed with 
a single paragraph. The author says that they 
“are not very numerous in Spain”; “almost 
all of them are foreigners living in larger 
cities”; and “in general . . . Jews in Spain 
are not disturbed in the practice of their 
religion.” This may be true, but this writer 
would be surer if some Spanish rabbi were 
quoted in corroboration of it. Otherwise, by 
their treatment of the Jews, Delpech and his 
two American collaborators have weakened 
their own argument and dignified Franco’s. 
No mention is made of unbelievers in Spain, 
of whom there must be legion. 

Bold in its attack, this book is timid in 
defining the terms of peace. Perhaps it fails 
to recognize the enemy as such. Delpech 
disclaims “any effort to do any disservice to 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Mildly he 
suggests that a grant of “real freedom to 
Protestants” would rather help than hurt 
Catholicism. He does not demand such 
freedom for Jews or unbelievers, however. 

Schomer’s preface speaks of “the most 
precious gain which friends of Spain could 
desire for the Spanish people” By this he 
means “progress toward religious toleration 
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and even freedom of conscience.” But lib- 
erals must demand more than “religious 
toleration.” This is what an established 
church grants to its rivals, as in England. 
They must claim more, even, than “religious 
liberty” or “liberty of conscience.” In Wash- 
ington, Albany, and Springfield, it is claimed 
that liberty of conscience is not inconsist- 
ent with financial aid by the government 
to churches and synagogues. 

Our Supreme Court insists on more. It 
demands a “wall of separation between 
Church and State.” It forbids the State or 
Uncle Sam “to aid one religion, to aid all 
religions, or to prefer one religion over an- 
other.” Dr. MacKay, author of the Introduc- 
tion, is a vice-president of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. But his lengthy intro- 
duction never mentions separation of 
Church and State. And nowhere does this 
book endorse the principle. 

An alliance between Church and State, 
or between an aggregation of churches and 
the State, however limited in scope and how- 
ever non-discriminatory among sects, is 
wrong. It vests in Church and State the sort 
of power that can only corrupt them both. 
It engenders the sort of tyranny over the 
minds of men that negates all liberty. It 
must be fought in Spain. And it must be 
fought in America, where it lurks in the 
haze of a polite and superficial amity among 
sects. 

James E. Curry 
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Intellectuals in Labor Unions: Organiza- 
tional Pressures on Professional Roles, by 
Harold L. Wilensky. The Free Press. xiii and 
336 pp. $6.00. 


This is an inquiry into the relation of the 
man of knowledge to the man of power in 
the policy decisions of American trade un- 
ions: the functions, influence, and role 
orientations of legal counsels, research and 
education directors, community relations 
men, pension and insurance experts, lobby- 
ists, and others. These are full-time hired 
staff men without executive authority and 
responsible to elected officials. 

There are about 209 national and inter- 
national unions in the United States. Wilen- 
sky’s study embraces seventeen of the nine- 
teen unions with 200,000 or more members; 
6 of the 16 with 100,000 to 199,000 mem- 
bers; 11 of the 36 with 50,000 to 99,000 
members; and a “control” group with no 
full-time staff experts. All unions use lawyers 
and accountants, or least part time. Wilen- 
sky uses interviews, data from union house- 
organs, personal letters, internal memoranda, 
and collective-bargaining briefs. The book 
reflects careful field work and a fruitful 
union of mathematical social science with 
the author’s understanding of Weber, Mann- 
heim, De Man, Schumpeter, and others. 

The information yields a functional typol- 
ogy of union experts. The “Facts and 
Figures Man” supplies technical-economic- 
legal intelligence, primarily for collective 
bargaining and relations with government. 
He introduces a “rational-responsible” bias 
into decision-making, i.e., a more conscious 
scrutiny of alternatives and long-range con- 
sequences. He produces quick and simple 
answers, and usually has a high-level back- 
ground in law, economics, or engineering. 
His presence strengthens union morale. The 
“Contact Man” supplies the political-ideo- 
logical intelligence needed in relations be- 
tween the union (and especially its boss) 
and the outside world. His non-transferable 
contacts carry over from previous jobs in 
bureaucracies with which the union deals. 
He is a smoother, a fixer, an expediter: he 
builds a public image of the union as respon- 
sible and respectable and also the leader’s 
self-image as to his role in society. The “In- 
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ternal Communications Specialist” supplies 
the political-ideological intelligence for in- 
ternal control. He transmits union policies 
downward, and reports upstairs on condi- 
tions in the locals. His survival depends on 
the political machine within the union. He 
manipulates the leadership-activist core 
through his knowledge of labor politics and 
his propaganda and group-work skills. His 
background is almost always one of radical 
and/or union politics. Most important, he 
tends to promote a “manipulative” bias in 
decision-making: a move from coercion to 
persuasion and from persuasion to manipu- 
lation of thoughts, emotions, and conduct 
of union members. 

Virtually all interviewers saw themselves 
as window-dressers and as scapegoats for 
elected officials; and are almost as frequently 
ignored as they are consulted. Quoting an 
editor: “I can write what I want on political 
issues. . . . It’s sort of papier-mache, though. 
If they [officers] don’t understand what 
you're doing—and generally they don’t— 
then what’s it mean that you write a liberal 
editorial?” Paradoxically, anti-intellectualism 
is rife. Resented on a number of counts, the 
experts are often accused of being “prima 
donna types.” Quoting an ex-expert: the 
intellectuals “don’t have the confidence of 
the boss. . . . They’re not rough and tough. 
They’re not the same Joes. They don’t like 
the same kind of women.” 

Role orientations are of eight major types. 
The “Missionaries” are oriented toward 
some abstract concept of the labor move- 
ment, highly identified with an outside ideol- 
ogy (political or religious), and see the 
union as a vehicle for social changes in ac- 
cord with private goals. The “Professional 
Service Experts” (two kinds—technicians 
and program-builders) are oriented toward 
an outside colleague group; they identify 
themselves with their profession rather than 
with the union, and complain about union 
indifference to professional standards. The 
“Careerists” are those who see the union as 
a careet-home, and their chief job satisfac- 
tions are money, promotion, and security. 
They may come from the outside, or may 
be “porkchoppers” who rose from the rank- 
and-file. Role-changes are almost always 
away from ideas and toward jobs—from a 
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goal-centered to a means-centered outlook. 
“Politicos” pursue influence and power as 
ends in themselves. 

Median annual Careerist salary is $8500; 
Politico and Professional Service types get 
$7500; while for the 29 Missionaries in the 
sample, the median is $6500. An ex-mission- 
ary-now-careerist: “Like professors in small 
colleges, they get paid in titles and non- 
monetary incomes. . . . In the past, unions 
attracted people who thought the trade 
union was a way of life. . .. Unions use their 
illusions and, in fact, pay them off in illu- 
sions.” 

Labor’s many-faceted “education” pro- 
gram reflects the present state of union 
bureaucracy and the pattern of the future. 
From about 60 in 1840, the number of labor 
papers had climbed to at least 800 by 1949. 
Before 1935 only the ACWA, the Hosiery 
Workers, and ILGWU had full-time educa- 
tion-recreation specialists. By 1948, 49 unions 
listed these titles. Quoting a top officer: “In 
the old days, fifteen years ago, we didn’t 
have to educate them to attend meetings. 
They didn’t have any money to go to the 
movies or to buy television sets, but nowadays 
it’s different . . . they aren’t union-minded. 
You have to make them union-minded.” 
Labor’s hope is to draw its experts wholly 
from its own ranks, where education and 
training can be controlled. There is room 
here to suggest only one broad contrast (the 
author himself has little analysis to make, 
unfortunately): basic industry in particular 
has broadened its contribution to democratic 
political economy by recognizing sources of 
creative talent other than the business ad- 
ministration curriculum; while labor’s trend 
is to narrow its horizon as its power grows, 
an example being the increasing hostility 
toward “outside” training. Wilensky does 
show the hopeless contradictions of policy 
that result. This reviewer would like to add 
that a united labor movement which ices 
its technical training cake with ideological 
frosting will increasingly lose touch with the 
problems of society at large. With this will 
come a false structuring of society hostile to 
its values—an attitude that will again lead to 
the alienation and conflict which labor has 
always struggled to overcome. 


SAMUEL E.. GLuck 
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A Journey to Greatness: The Life and 
Music of George Gershwin, by David Ewen. 
Henry Holt and Co. 384 pp. $5.00. 


It is less than twenty years since the bril- 
liant career of George Gershwin was so 
tragically cut short. In that time his stature 
and the awareness of his importance have 
increased significantly; the weight of his im- 
pelling influence has been felt and acknowl- 
edged internationally. The almost half a 
million dollars in worldly goods and art 
objects which he left was the well-earned 
compensation for his many stage produc- 
tions. His present reputation, however, is 
based mainly on his relatively few concert 
works—twelve in all, including Porgy and 
Bess—of which only the Rhapsody in Blue 
was financially successful during his lifetime. 
His popularity is no mere passing “fad”; it 
is the outgrowth and the tacit recognition of 
the fact that in Gershwin resided one of the 
genuinely creative spirits in American music 
of the past half-century. 

He is a figure whose relative uniqueness 
increases rather than diminishes as the years 
pass. During his lifetime not only others 
but he himself considered his work, particu- 
larly in the concert field, to be the beginning 
of a new American school which would 
merge the jazz idiom, feeling, color, and 
texture with the larger art-music forms. At- 
tempts had been made before Gershwin’s in 
such works as Milhaud’s ballet, The Crea- 
tion of the World and Stravinsky’s Ragtime. 
But neither these nor later attempts, such 
as the “blues” movement in the Ravel 
Violin Sonata, Stravinsky’s Ebony Concerto, 
Copland’s Piano Concerto, or Gruenberg’s 
jazz works, have actually been successful. 
The important distinction between these 
works and Gershwin’s is that the works of 
other composers use, include, adapt, or 
sometimes even condescend to jazz; Gersh- 
win’s works simply are jazz in all their 
permeating totality. Gershwin’s use of jazz 
is an instance of effect without affectation; 
in the “serious” works of other composers, 
the reverse is true. 

Now, after a quarter of a century has 
passed, we realize that he is not only the 
first composer to have successfully used jazz 
in the larger forms; but also he is still the 
only one. His solution to the problem of the 
integration of jazz with large forms was, 
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however, a personal one; it was a solution 
for himself alone, and the basic problem still 
remains to baffle, elude, and frustrate com- 
posers in America and elsewhere. This is 
why the uniqueness of Gershwin’s work be- 
comes more evident year by year, and why 
we cherish it increasingly. 

What we term a style in music is actually 
an amalgam of the component elements of 
rhythm, melody, harmony, counterpoint, 
color, form, texture, and dynamics. From 
this standpoint, the elements of rhythm, 
melody, and harmony are the most original 
features in Gershwin’s work. Of these, the 
melody is often generated by the harmony. 
It is for this reason, as Mr. Ewen correctly 
indicates, that many of Gershwin’s even- 
tually popular melodies took some time to 
“catch on”; without the support of the 
piano, and until they were heard often 
enough to be retained, they simply were 
not as accessible, as “rememberable” as the 
more obvious “pop” tunes. 

Mr. Ewen succeeds in demolishing two 
myths which became established because 
many people, for sentimental and other 
reasons, preferred to believe them. One of 
these myths is that of the poverty-stricken 
childhood of the composer. Gershwin’s 
childhood, however, was no rags-to-riches 
story. The parents of the composer came to 
America from St. Petersburg in the 1890's. 
The second of four children, George was 
born in New York, September 26, 1898. His 
older brother, Ira, one of America’s foremost 
lyricists, became his collaborator in many of 
his most significant stage works. His family 
was never destitute, and in general was more 
or less comfortably well off. 

The other myth is that of the unschooled 
and untrained genius. Actually, George be- 
gan his formal piano study in his eleventh 
year. Prior to that, stimulated by the youth- 
ful prodigy, Max Rosen, with whom he 
became friendly, he had already begun im- 
provising and even composing. Never con- 
tent to rest on his laurels, he was a searcher 
who sought out many different teachers, 
even after his reputation had been firmly 
established. On the one hand, this stemmed 
from his own feeling that his formal training 
in composition had not been as complete 
as he would have wished. On the other hand, 
he had an endless curiosity and was aware of 
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and keenly responsive to the current trends 
in the serious music of his time. He was 
particularly fortunate in two of his teachers 
—Charles Hambitzer and Edward Kilenyi. 
The former, with whom Gershwin studied 
both piano and some theory while in his 
early teens, “gave the boy direction and pur- 
pose, background and training.” In a letter 
to his sister, Hambitzer wrote regarding 
Gershwin: “I have a new pupil who will 
make his mark in music if anybody will. The 
boy is a genius without a doubt.” In his later 
years, and while working on Porgy and Bess, 
he studied with the theorist Joseph Schil- 
linger. 

In 1915, on the recommendation of Ham- 
bitzer, Gershwin began an intensive study 
of theory and analysis with Edward Kilenyi, 
the studies continuing intermittently for 
about five years. At the age of fifteen, despite 
the objections of his mother, Gershwin left 
high school and became a pianist in Tin-Pan 
Alley. After two years he became a rehearsal 
pianist for a Ziegfeld production, Miss 1917 
—a means of establishing important contacts 
which were later to mean much in his career. 
Between 1918, beginning with Half-Past 
Eight and the 1933 production of Pardon 
My English, he wrote the music for twenty- 
nine musicals, beside others in which his 
compositions were interpolated. 

A climactic point in his own career was 
his writing of the Rhapsody in Blue for 
Paul Whiteman’s concert at Aeolian Hall, 
February 12, 1924. This was his first serious 
effort to establish jazz as a sophisticated art- 
form using a purely instrumental medium. 
The significance of the Rhapsody in Blue 
was that it was the first really successful 
attempt to fix and notate in a concert piece 
a kind of music which, involving a consider- 
able amount of improvisation, had served 
hitherto an essentially functional purpose. 
The Concerto in F (1925), An American in 
Paris (1928), and his culminating master- 
piece, Porgy and Bess (1935) were to be the 
spiritually, as well as chronologically, conse- 
quent works. Gershwin came to Porgy and 
Bess after an extensive search for a suitable 
libretto. Mr. Ewen says: 

In the fall of 1930, Gershwin received a contract 
from the Metropolitan Opera Association for an 
opera to be completed at an unspecified date. The 


idea for writing an opera engaged his thinking for a 
long time as he searched for a suitable libretto. His 
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first idea was to find a play about New York’s melt- 
ing pot, but he could find nothing that answered 
his needs. He then selected The Dybbuk, by S. 
Ansky, a Yiddish play with an old-world Polish set- 
ting filled with Chassidic mysticism, lore and super- 
stition. He began noting down melodic ideas for 
arias and dances, some filled with religious fervor 
and Chassidic abandon, others without an identifi- 
able Hebraic origin. He had accumulated quite a 
storehouse of fragmentary ideas when he received a 
cable from Italy that the opera rights were not avail- 
able, having previously been assigned to Lodovico 
Rocca, the Italian composer. 

In view of Gershwin’s interest in The 
Dybbuk and his notation of some quasi- 
Chassidic ideas, it might have been of inter- 
est, and perhaps even of some moment, to 
inquire into his contacts or degree of famil- 
iarity with either Jewish (folk) or Hebrew 
(liturgical) music, particularly in his early 
years. This would not necessarily imply a 
projection of any such materials in his 
works—certainly the Negro influence is the 
most pronounced—but it would at least 
make more complete the background of his 
formative years. The Williamsburg section 
of Brooklyn, in which Gershwin was born, 
was not then, nor is it now an “assimilated” 
neighborhood. It is, therefore, unfortunate 
that Mr. Ewen does not touch on this aspect 
at all. The biographer, quite consciously it 
seems, avoids any but the most peripheral 
references to Gershwin’s Jewish heritage or 
descent. 

Besides his musical gift, the composer 
possessed a decided talent for drawing. His 
collection of contemporary works was inclu- 
sive and important enough to have war- 
ranted an exhibition at the Arts Club of 
Chicago in 1933. His interests were diversi- 
fied and extensive. 

As a young man, Gershwin “already had 
the zest for parties, night life and beautiful 
women which remained with him perma- 
nently.” Of his many “affairs,” the two 
which he took most seriously were those 
involving Kay Swift, a sensitive and talented 
musician, and Paulette Goddard. Despite 
his frequently expressed intention to marry 
once he had found “the right person,” he 
actually avoided marriage; he had the innate 
fear which every creative individual senses— 
the fear of being possessed. 

To most Europeans and Americans, Gersh- 
win’s music represents and corroborates the 
popular image of America—a composite of 
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“slick, jumpy, breezy, impudent, sophisti- 
cated, mundane, happy-go-lucky, sentimental, 
naughty, insecure and frenetic” qualities. It 
is true, of course, that we do have other 
qualities and characteristics, but the Euro- 
pean would prefer to believe that this com- 
posite represents the true and _ essential 
America, just as he sees in Broadway and 
Hollywood a symbol of our identity. When 
a vital and enduring music representative of 
these other qualities is created here, Gersh- 
win’s music will be heard in another con- 
text. This does not mean it will be less 
valued or cherished. Porgy and Bess, An 
American in Paris, the Rhapsody in Blue, 
the Piano Concerto, and the great songs 
will remain a permanent part of our musical 
heritage. But instead of being considered the 
only American music, it will be seen as rep- 
resentative of one facet, an important one to 
be sure, but still a part rather than the 
whole. 

Gershwin considered it essential that his 
works “should contain all the elements of 
entertainment.” It is an attestation to his 
genius that the content of his work tran- 
scends the limitation which he himself 
would have imposed upon it. 

There are nine valuable and informative 
appendices in this biography which, listing 
his works in various categories, emphasize 
the enormous productivity of Gershwin. The 
book is written with affectionate under- 
standing; it is anecdotal and revealing, how- 
ever, rather than probing. 


Leon STEIN 
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They Fell from God’s Hands, by Hans 
Werner Richter (translated from the Ger- 
man by Geoffrey Sainsbury). E. P. Dutton. 
349 pp. $4.95. 

They Fell from God’s Hands is the most 
ambitious novel to have been inspired by 
World War II. Its scope is the entire con- 
flict in all its physical, human, and moral 
aspects. The setting encompasses four con- 
tinents, a score of countries, and an infinite 
variety of smaller locales. On this vast and 
varied canvas parade in terse, detached epi- 
sodes a dozen men and women of different 
nationalities, dispersed by war over the 
world, their lives ultimately converging at a 
former concentration-camp, now a shelter 
for the displaced and downtrodden. In this 
final convergence lies whatever artistic and 
symbolic unity there is in this far-flung 
diffuse novel. 

Richter’s second war novel lacks much of 
the vigor, intimacy, and naturalness of his 
earlier Beyond Defeat, which many likened 
to All Quiet on the Western Front. His first 
book reflected the author’s experiences in 
the trenches at Cassino and in the prisoner- 
of-war camps of the United States. This 
later effort, on the other hand, is a cerebral 
novel in which the characters are sacrificial 
offerings to Richter’s often multi-national 
view of the ironies, paradoxes, and political 
and moral inequities of the late conflict. 
Hence the characters often descend to the 
level of puppets, but his theses are strength- 
ened. The Estonian officer Lewoll fights 
alternately and with equal lack of conviction 
against the Russians, for the Russians, and 
against them once more. The Polish univer- 
sity student, Hanka, an idealistic nationalist, 
gives herself in the vain struggle for her 
country’s survival to a fellow-patriot, an 
S. S. man, a Soviet officer and a stranger, to 
help her across the border. The only out- 
and-out Nazi, a Luxemburgian no less, sud- 
denly finds himself fighting in the French 
Foreign Legion in Indo-China. Kostia, a 
Russian Communist and hero in the Finnish 
and early phases of the German war, decides 
to fight his countrymen to save his skin; 
without changing his Communist Weltan- 
schauung, he is forced by circumstances to 
join the French Legion in Indo-China, 
where he is seriously wounded. All the other 
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characters undergo similar vicissitudes, nearly 
all characterized by equal paradoxes. 

Richter emerges as a strong believer in 
the individual’s innocence and the nations’ 
guilt. In Beyond Defeat, a soldier had said 
that if Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and Roose- 
velt were put into one big sack and thrown 
into the ocean, then peace might be had for 
a change. In ascribing all guilt in a vaguely 
conceived nation or a specific set of leaders, 
Richter is truly a German of the post-war 
period, ever protesting his innocence and 
ignorance of crimes committed in his name. 
Yet Richter, an anti-Nazi throughout Hit- 
ler’s regime, does not directly claim inno- 
cence for Germany. He does, however, seek 
to absolve her of guilt by proving other 
nations equally culpable. Even the Jews, 
chief victims of Hitlerism, whom Richter 
treats no less sympathetically than any other 
group—his Jewish cobbler-boy, Slomon Gal- 
porin, is the most sympathetic of his char- 
acters—become as bellicose and fanatical as 
the Germans once their nationality is estab- 
lished in Israel. “In fact,” writes Richter of 
the young Zionist Fanny, “when Fanny 
spoke of the Arabs, she was exactly like the 
Nazis talking about the Jews. And Slomon 
couldn’t banish the thought that, had she 
the power, she would be quite ready to herd 
every Arab into a Ghetto.” In making the 
surface comparison between the Jews’ record 
in Israel and that of the Naizs toward other 
countries or their internal opposition, Rich- 
ter is exposing himself to the charge of 
deliberately seeking to whitewash the Ger- 
man past. 

In Richter’s eagerness to protect the indi- 
vidual and to blacken national leadership, 
there may also be present the feeling of 
hopelessness and impotence which anti- 
Nazis must have experienced throughout 
the long Hitler years. Since they were unable 
to gather in groups, opposition to the hated 
tegime could not grow outside the indi- 
vidual. Permanently frustrated in the desire 
for action, the individual anti-Nazi began to 
look upon himself as a figure at once heroic 
and futile in the face of power and mass 
fanaticism, which became the catch-all ex- 
cuse. A person grounded in the political 
tenets of Anglo-Saxon democracy may, how- 
ever, be unsympathetic to this role in which 
the German anti-Nazi saw himself. 
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But Richter is equally critical of American 
political competence. Again, it is not the 
individual American who is the object of 
his ire, but the American authorities in 
Europe. The criticisms are less vigorous and 
pronounced than in Beyond Defeat, but are 
qualitatively similar. 

And there would be a sneer on the American off- 
cer’s face. In Lewoll’s these Americans were 
like great big children with their tendency to gen- 
eralize and simplify everything. The shades and 
subtleties of European political life seemed to be 
quite beyond their ken. A human fate crushed be- 
tween two warring fronts—that was the thing they 
were unable to grasp. 

The immense ambition of this novel ac- 
counts for much of its provocative and con- 
troversial character. At the same time, it is 
clearly responsible for the failures, for no 
novel of readable length could achieve the 
monumental objective which this highly 
promising German writer has set for himself. 

Loruar KAHN 





In the Court of Public Opinion, by Alger 
Hiss. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 424 pp. $5.00. 


Unlike the reviewers who have found 
Alger Hiss’ book “dull reading,” I have 
perused the entire volume with unflagging 
interest. The drama it narrates is both pow- 
erful and perturbing, and the subject is dis- 
cussed with admirable restraint, yet with an 
underlying passion that commands respect. 
In 1948 Hiss was president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and one 
of the bright and successful young men of 
our generation. Then came Whitaker Cham- 
bers’ accusation of communist spying and 
Hiss found himself embroiled in a Kafkalike 
catastrophe. He protested and denied in 
vain. In vain did men of eminence testify 
to his high character and patriotism. 
Hounded and harassed by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, persistently ac- 
cused by Chambers of spying, and prose- 
cuted by an ambitious man who seemed 
less interested in the truth than in obtaining 
a conviction, Hiss gradually, yet inexorably, 
found himself branded as a traitor and sen- 
tenced to five years in prison for perjury. 

Yet that is not and cannot be the end of 
this baffling case. Now a free man, though 
blighted by public obloquy, Hiss demands 
justice and a new trial in his quietly elo- 
quent book which is far from a hollow cry 
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in the wilderness. His analysis cannot but 
twinge the conscience of men of good will. 
They will find in his detailed account of 
every charge made against him a persuasive 
demonstration of outright untruths, patent 
contradictions, and inexplicable assertations. 
Here are a few minor examples: in his effort 
to prove his claim to intimacy with the 
Hisses, Chambers lied, Hiss contends, when 
he accused Hiss of sending his stepson to 
a cheaper school in order to give the differ- 
ence in tuition to the Communist party; 
when he said that Hiss’ older sister lived 
in Baltimore; when he stated that Mrs. 
Hiss’ maiden name was Cotton; when he 
declared that the Hisses had no piano. 
Under normal conditions such false evi- 
dence would quickly have discredited 
Chambers as a witness —as it did in 1939 
when he first made his charges before As- 
sistant Secretary of State A. A. Berle, Jr. 

The time, however, was not normal. The 
cold war was reaching its acute stage. Fear 
of communism was intense. With a presi- 
dential election in the offing, the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, controlled by 
reactionary Republicans, was anxious to 
demonstrate that the Democratic adminis- 
tration was “soft” on communists. Cham- 
bers’ accusation against Hiss, an active 
New Dealer and a participant in the Yalta 
Conference, came as a godsend. From the 
first the Committee acted as if Hiss were 
guilty. They badgered him at every step. 
To obtain sensational headlines, they per- 
mitted leaked charges before giving Hiss the 
opportunity to answer them. 

At both trials Hiss’ attorneys argued 
“that Chambers’ story about the docu- 
ments (the most damning of his charges) 
was inherently incredible and internally in- 
consistent, and was contradicted by the 
documents themselves as well as at every 
available point at which the story could 
be checked by outside evidence.” Yet these 
documents, apparently typed on the same 
machine as some of Mrs. Hiss’ personal 
letters, swayed the jury against Hiss. It 
should be added that at the second trial 
Judge Goddard permitted the prosecuting 
attorney to exploit the prejudiced atmos- 
phere against the defendant. 

Subsequent research by Hiss and his 
lawyers uncovered several pieces of evidence 
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that they lacked at the trials. Among these 
were: (1) that Chambers had quit the 
Communist party at least six weeks earlier 
than he claimed and therefore could not 
have received the later documents he in- 
sisted Hiss had given him; (2) that the 
damaging evidence of the surprise witness 
at the very end of the second trial — the 
maid testifying that she had worked for the 
Chamberses and had seen the Hisses visit- 
ing them —was contradicted by affidavits 
of persons who asserted that the Chamberses 
had no maid at the time; (3) that the typed 
documents, the most incriminating evidence 
against Hiss, were in the judgment of ex- 
perts who had examined the typing photo- 
micrographically neither typed by Mrs. 
Hiss nor on the Hiss typewriter, but were 
forgeries typed on a machine made to simu- 
late the lettering on the original Hiss type- 
writer. To prove this point Hiss had an 
expert mechanic construct a typewriter that 
duplicated the telling typing characteristics 
found in the documents and in Mrs. Hiss’ 
letters. 

Judge Samuel Kaufman, who had pre- 
sided at the first trial, was “deeply troubled” 
by the nature of the evidence and said, “I 
think there is a very substantial question of 
law that will continue in this case for all 
time.” Nor can feel otherwise if one reads 
Hiss’ book without preconceived prejudice. 
Knowing Hiss’ background and _ brilliant 
career as a public official, one is normally 
inclined to believe him rather than Cham- 
bers, confessed, former communist-courier 
whose “testimony is riddled with inconsist- 
encies and improbabilities.” Yet there are 
aspects of the case that resist dismissal. Why 
did Hiss befriend Chambers to the extent of 
letting him have his vacant apartment, the 
use of his old car, and even cash? How did 
Chambers obtain the documents in evidence 
which H. J. Wadleigh was in no position to 
give him? Did Chambers actually use a 
forged typewriter as Hiss claims in his book? 
And, most troubling, why should Chambers 
return evil for good in his determination to 
destroy Hiss’ character and career? In view 
of these imponderables, and in order to see 
justice done, it is desirable that the case be 
tried anew in the present, calmer, political 
atmosphere. 

Cartes A. MApIsoNn 
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Men to Match My Mountains, by Irving 
Stone. Doubleday & Co. 459 pp. $5.95. 


“This is the story of the opening of a land 
and the building of civilization.” These 
words, with which this volume begins, give 
a good description of its contents. The de- 
scription, however, is not complete; what it 
does not say is that the book is a grandiose 
history of the West, of California, Nevada, 
Utah, and Colorado, as these raw lands 
worked their way through the travail of 
birth-pangs to the pinnacle of modern life. 

One of the early heroes of California’s 
wilderness was John Augustus Sutter, who 
staked out a small kingdom for himself in 
the Sacramento Valley, built a fort there, 
prospered, and, ironically, lost nearly all of 
it because gold was found on his property. 
One of the other early Americans, a practic- 
ing physician named Marsh, was less ambi- 
tious; he charged twenty-five cows for.a visit, 
or fifty cows if he had to stay overnight, and 
became wealthy. That he really was only a 
bachelor of arts proved no hindrance to his 
medical career. 

In the days when Yerba Buena, the em- 
bryo San Francisco was taking root, Fremont 
made his perilous path-finding trips across 
the Continent, suffering seemingly unendur- 
able hardships; but although they spelled 
death for some participants, they did open 
up the West and eventually made it part of 
the United States. 

The romance of San Francisco with its 
millionaires, its vigilantes, its lawbreakers 
and political battles is brought vividly back 
to life by the author. Nor is Los Angeles 
forgotten. Although its boom did not begin 
until the eighties, it was one of the few 
Western booms based on land speculation, 
not on gold fever. 

Stone lets the stories of the West unfold 
themselves slowlv—the crowding out of the 
Mexicans from California, the development 
of railroads, the tragedy of the Donner partv. 
Then came the gold stampede and with it 
undreamed of riches, lawlessness, and the 
founding of settlements which turned into 
ghost towns as soon as the mines or streams 
were exhausted. 

In the meantime the Mormons had set- 
tled in Utah, and gradually, under handicaps 
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which would have stopped all but the hardi- 
est, changed deserts into gardens of Eden; 
but when gold was discovered in the state, 
the land of the Latter-Day Saints was in- 
vaded by Gentiles, who brought with them 
problems which even the mighty Brigham 
Young could not master. The fight for 
Utah’s statehood did not end for fifty years, 
because it was not won until the Mormons 
gave up polygamy; and that itself is a story 
worth reading. 

As the precious metal craze moved east- 
ward to Nevada and Colorado, new colorful 
individuals took the foreground of the stage, 
although their predecessors were still making 
themselves felt. There was Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, “The Octopus,” who got a strangle- 
hold on the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
with it on California. The way a cow-puncher 
named John L. Davis single-handedly defied 
and beat the octopus, is alone worth the 
price of the book. The bizarre “Emperor” 
Norton flashes through the pages like a 
spectre from the past. Then there were the 
Grosh Brothers, who started the first silver 
boom in Nevada, establishing new records 
for easy wealth only to be over-matched by 
the fabulous Cripple Creek mines in Colo- 
rado. Bob Womack, who was the first to 
find that gold field, gave away all the money 
he made. Not so the incredible H. A. W. 
Tabor and his Baby Doe, who lend a special 
enchantment to this chapter. 

These are only a few samples of the odd 
characters and weird happenings related in 
this book. The author must at times have 
been struck by the embarrassment of riches 
which his material offered. He also had an- 
other dilemma to contend with—whether to 
carry each story of the four Western states 
from beginning to end, or run them simul- 
taneously in parallel chronological sections. 
He chose the latter course, probably as the 
lesser of two evils, because no matter what 
he could have done, the reader will find it 
difficult to keep track of all that he would 
like to remember. Nevertheless, even should 
he fail in this, he will not be disappointed, 
for rarely has a volume furnished such a 
variety of facts—hardships, adventures, hu- 
mor and love-affairs—all written by a master 
pen in the hands of a master writer. 


Orrto EIsENSCHIML 
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Yearbook I. Leo Baeck Institute. Bloch 
Publishing Co. 466 pp. $6.00. 

The Leo Baeck Institute was organized in 
1954 by the organization of Jews from Ger- 
many with money provided by the Claims 
Conference from the German government. 
Its purpose was to prepare a history of Ger- 
man Jewry from the emancipation until its 
end. 

Since no contemporary history of German 
Jewry is available, it was felt that those who 
still knew it were the ones to collect all 
available material for an authoritative history 
to be written by a group of historians or by 
a future great historian who would not be 
dependent on eye witnesses. 

e Leo Baeck Institute has its headquar- 
ters in Jerusalem, with branches in London 
and New York. Its publications are planned 
to be written in English and, to some extent 
also in Hebrew and German. The volume 
under review is the first that has appeared. 
It is devoted to the years from 1933 to 1938 
—some of the strangest in all of Jewish his- 
tory. The record of these fateful years is 
given by men and women who were then ac- 
tive in the organization of Jews in Germany. 

Rightly, the Institute bears the name of 
the most representative of all German Jews, 
Rabbi Leo Baeck. He lived to see this first 
Yearbook ready for distribution. He died at 
the age of 83 in London, in November, 1956. 
He has contributed a beautiful eulogy to two 
of the martyred leaders of German Jewry, 
who, like Dr. Baeck himself, did not avail 
themselves of the chance open to them to 
emigrate, but stayed on with their fellow- 
Jews until the bitter end. A fine picture and 
a moving tribute to this great leader was 
inserted into the book after Dr. Baeck’s 
death. 

Since this Yearbook is dedicated to the 
years 1933 to 1938, the editors have given 
the background of the tragic happenings of 
that period. One chapter is devoted to earlier 
centuries of Jewish existence in Germany, 
to conditions at the beginning of the period 
of enlightenment, and to the actual condi- 
tions of the emancipation. Another chapter 
contains papers discussing the economic sit- 
uation of German Jews; it demonstrates in 
a scholarly way how very little is actually 
known about this subject. Two other chap- 
ters constitute the climax of the book. One 
deals with Jewish theology and Jewish 
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thought in German Jewry, and the other 
with the “spiritual resistance” during the 
years from 1933 to 1938. Space does not 
allow me to enumerate all the essays col- 
lected in these chapters: one on the famous 
Lehrhaus of Frankfort, by Nachum Glatzer, 
and another on education by Ermst Simon 
(Jerusalem) give a memorable picture of the 
brilliant yet little known achievements of 
the Jews in the face of the approaching 
catastrophe. There are also excellent studies 
of the present conditions of Jewish archives 
and records, as well as a valuable bibliogra- 
phy. These will be of inestimable value to 
scholars working in this field. 

This first offering of the Institute also 
contains an outline of its vast future plans, 
written by the chairman of the Board, S. 
Moses of Jerusalem. The planned studies 
will be forthcoming as competent scholars 
are found for specific subjects. 

Judging from the scholarly and literary 
qualities of the first Yearbook, it may be 
expected with confidence that this vast and 
ambitious undertaking will, in later volumes, 
continue to be worthy of the important sub- 
ject with which they will deal. 

Dora EDINGER 





Language in Culture, edited by Harry Hoi- 
jer. The University of Chicago Press. 286 
pp. $4.50. 

One of a series of publications expressing 
results of a program of cultural studies made 
possible by grants from the Ford Founda- 
tion, the present volume seeks to appraise 
and improve the methodology of character- 
izations and comparisons of major civiliza- 
tions through a study of the relationship 
between language and culture. The hypothe- 
sis of Benjamin Whorf and Edward Sapir 
that the languages of different societies do 
not make the same sense out of the same 
reality has served as the immediate inspira- 
tion. The volume consists of two parts, both 
of which reflect proceedings at a University 
of Chicago conference, held in March 1953. 

The first part consists of papers presented 
by seven of the Conference’s participants. In 
his paper on inferences from linguistic to 
nonlinguistic data, Joseph Greenberg of 
Columbia University describes the condi- 
tions of valid inference from phonology, 
semantics and structure, and concludes that 
little more than chance predictability to 
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particular judgments is allowed. Norman 
McQuown of the University of Chicago 
analyzes the cultural content of language 
materials, suggesting investigative procedure, 
and concluding that principles of linguistic 
analysis such as contrast, complementation, 
free variation, pattern congruence and ele- 
gance, lend themselves well to any cultural 
survey. C. F. Voegelin of Indiana University 
considers perceptual statements in his paper 
on Shawnee laws, and notes that, in contrast 
with English terms, they lean toward an 
internally experienced, rather than externally 
perceived, characterization. In Franklin Fear- 
ing’s paper, Whorf’s conceptions are exam- 
ined in light of theories of perception and 
cognition and it is held that there is a type 
of cognition that allows the individual im- 
mediate contact with the external world, 
irrespective of culture. Stanley Newman of 
the University of New Mexico discusses the 
Yokuts and Zuni languages in his paper on 
semantic problems and stresses the impor- 
tance of research. The editor, Harry Hoijer 
of the University of California is the author 
of a paper on the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis. 
In it he poses some significant queries. The 
final paper by Charles Hockett of Cornell 
University attempts to classify the various 
points of contact between language and cul- 
ture, a case study being made of the differ- 
ence between Chinese and English. 

Part two of the volume comprises edited 
comment, made for the most part by the 
linguists, anthropologists, psychologists and 
philosophers who attended the conference, 
on the papers presented. The Conference 
prospectus set as its goal the definition of 
language-culture problems, the reviewing of 
accomplishment, the formulating of future 
plans, and the integration of information. 
Whether all these objectives were achieved 
is debatable, the bulk of the time having 
been devoted to Whorf’s hypothesis and 
the questions it raises. That human beings 
do not live in the objective world alone, nor 
alone in the world of social activity as ordi- 
narily understood, appears to be an acknowl- 
edged proposition, their particular language 
being an extensively conditioning factor. 
The Conference record shows little agree- 
ment on what Whorf actually said, however. 
In the main it directed its energies to a bet- 
ter definition of the problems inherent in 
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the interrelations of language and the rest 
of culture. As such, it was provocative and 
should serve as a stimulus and directive to 
future and more productive research. 
Hiixiarp A. GARDINER 





An Intimate Journal of the Dreyfus Case, 
by Maurice Paléologue. Criterion Books. 
319 pp. $4.50. 


By virtue of the position he held in the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs (a eu- 
phemistic title for the intelligence service), 
Paléologue was in a position to observe at 
first hand the unfoldment, intricate and 
incredible, of the Dreyfus case. He was on 
the inside, behind the scenes. in touch with 
the principal actors in this curious drama of 
betrayal; and his diary portrays the events 
that took place during these crucial years. 
The published version (the manuscript had 
been left with instructions that it might be 
published four years after the death of the 
author) does not conform strictly to the 
original diary, for the writer was impelled by 
literary ambition to reconstruct his material, 
work it up dramatically, though he denies 
that these embellishments of style or height- 
ening of individual scenes in any way dimin- 
ishes the genuineness of his document. Here 
is an historically interesting and provocative 
contribution. The author as observer and 
interpreter is by no means detached and free 
from prejudice. The recipient of the confi- 
dences of the major figures in this inter- 
national cause celébre, he offers revealing 
insights into the character of the actual trai- 
tors, those responsible for “framing” Dreyfus. 

Weare able to follow the course of action 
from its inception—the charge that a letter 
had been taken from the German Embassy 
which clearly implicated a French officer, a 
Jew. Though the evidence was flimsy and 
based on coincidence, everyone felt that the 
guilt of Dreyfus was manifest and over- 
whelming. The nationalist newspapers, with 
their inflammatory anti-Semitic appeals, in- 
stantly printed the sensational charge of high 
treason against a Jewish officer, and public 
opinion was violently aroused. When the 
court-martial declared Dreyfus guilty, the 
matter was settled beyond the peradventure 
of a doubt. No group of honorable military 
men would degrade a fellow-officer and sen- 
tence him to perpetual deportation if the 
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evidence against him had not been unim- 
peachable. No one was surprised at the out- 
come. How could it be otherwise? The Jew 
was obviously guilty, and with great excite- 
ment the French public read the news of 
his symbolic “execution,” the ritual of “de- 
gradation,” the crowd shouting hoarsely, 
“Death to the Jews,” “Death to Judas!” 

But it was not long before doubts arose. 
In two years’ time, from 1894 to 1896, the 
climate of opinion changed disturbingly as 
new facts came to light and all sorts of in- 
consistencies appeared. Champions of Drey- 
fus, men dedicated to his rehabilitation, 
insisted on being heard; and pressure grew 
to have the case reopened. But could the 
court-martial by seven honorable French 
officers have made such a tragic mistake? 
The conscience of the nation was aroused, 
justice was at stake, and not even the blood- 
thirsty howling of the nationalist press, not 
even the anti-Semitic fury of the mob, could 
prevent the astounding truth from becoming 
known: the melodramatic swindle that had 
been perpetrated upon France, the conspir- 
acy of lies, the forgeries. The skeleton of 
guilt refused to remain hidden in the closet; 
it jumped out from time to time, obscenely 
grinning, amused by the ease with which not 
only the ignorant multitude but men of let- 
ters were taken in by this monstrous con- 
spiracy. And here was the insufferable Zola 
creating a scandal. The fat was in the fire. 
Patriotism was in conflict with justice. 

But truth, crushed to earth, insisted on 
rising again; and though the truth was too 
fantastic to be believed, the case had to be 
reopened. Zola appears as a prophetic figure 
of wrathful denunciation, and he had to 
stand trial for composing his letter entitled 
J’ Accuse! addressed to the President of the 
French Republic. The passions of the popu- 
lace were stirred, the crowd outside the 
court, when Zola left, yelling venomously, 
“Death to the Jews.” Even the author of 
this journal confesses in a footnote: “Instinc- 
tively I do not like the Jews; but I pro- 
foundly object to anti-Semitism because I 
see only too clearly its iniquities, aberrations, 
and wickedness.” But slowly the conviction 
was growing in men of intelligence and good 
will who had examined the evidence in the 
case that Dreyfus was innocent. Even 
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D’Annunzio declared: “This time Judas is 
innocent!” For in 1898, as the nineteenth 
century wound to an end, there were still 
men of honor and conscience in Europe who 
could not resign themselves to punishing an 
innocent man, the victim of a cruel impos- 
ture. But the Nationalist press continued to 
fulminate against the court and no vitupera- 
tion was vile enough for their purpose. 
Nevertheless, the conviction of Dreyfus in 
1894 was quashed and he was sent back for 
retrial by court-martial. 

The details of the Dreyfus case are too 
well known to require recapitulation, but 
the author of this diary lavishes his best 
touches of literary and dramatic imagination 
in picturing the trial when Dreyfus is 
brought back from prison, emaciated but 
impassive. Here is the man who, to some, 
symbolized innocent betrayal, a victim of 
outrageous injustice; while to others, he is 
looked upon as a veritable Judas. It is sig- 
nificant that Paléologue wastes little sym- 
pathy on the protagonist as the court-martial 
drags on. In an atmosphere poisoned with 
prejudice and mob passion, the verdict of 
guilty is again pronounced, and the French 
military regime is once more vindicated. But 
in 1906 Dreyfus is finally vindicated by the 
Supreme Court. 

The fascination, the singular interest of 
An Intimate Journal of the Dreyfus Case is 
that it approaches “the case” not in a legal, 
analytical, psychological, or sociological man- 
ner; it is an intricate account by one who 
was in a position to observe and participate 
in the events that led up to the trial, con- 
viction, and imprisonment of Dreyfus and 
his subsequent vindication. Here we are in 
a privileged position to watch how the web 
of injustice is woven and how anti-Semitic 
passions rise to a crescendo of hysteria so 
that a whole nation is willing to condemn 
and punish a man, without scrupulously 
studying the evidence, simply because he 
happens to be a Jew. What an epidemic of 
paranoiac suspicion and hatred, what a col- 
lectivistic outburst of chauvinistic rage, what 
a diabolical exposition of racial prejudice 
and bigotry! Nothing illustrates more im- 
pressively the degree to which the anti- 
Semite is blind to reason. 

Cuartes I. GLICKSBERG 
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BeShlihuth Aloomah (Secret Missions), 


by Munya Mardor. Maarahoth Israel Army 
Press. 568 pp. $3.00. 


It is no coincidence that Israel’s top best- 
seller this summer is a book dealing with 
espionage, kidnapings, sabotage, and stealthy 
violence by Jewish agents in their under- 
cover struggle against the Arabs. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the pre- 
Independence Zionist “shadow government” 
in Palestine, and no matter how strongly 
the rather amateurish grasp of military af- 
fairs then shown by the Jewish Agency is 
criticized now (the idea being that had Jews 
really prepared for war well in advance, they 
could have conquered all of Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan), there is one aspect of the 
pre-Independence Jewish activities which 
earned nothing but praise by the most deri- 
sive critics of the Jewish Agency in general 
and the Israeli Government to which the 
J.A. gave birth in particular. 

This aspect is espionage and secret mili- 
tary intelligence. Palestinian Jews showed 
such a flair for all kinds of secret and under- 
cover activities that in the years 1945-1948 
they knew of all British, Arab, and even 
neutral political decisions, military and naval 
movements, and deployments and intentions 
frequently before the governments or com- 
manders concerned knew of them them- 
selves. 

Jewish Secret Service in those days of 
struggle for Israel’s independence consisted 
of half a dozen different branches: espionage 
in Palestine, counter-espionage in Palestine, 
espionage abroad, counter-espionage abroad, 
gun-running and smuggling, sabotage, and 
strong-arm work. 

In 1947-1949, during the War of Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Mardor held the post of 
Jewish Secret Service chief in Western Eu- 
rope. It was his duty to keep tab on all Arab 
activities in Italy, France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, etc.; to see what 
arms the Arabs bought, what arms they were 
interested in, and so forth ad infinitum. 

There is no need to point out how impor- 
tant such information was to the young 
Jewish State, then only several months old 
and fighting for its life against the regular 
armies of five Arab countries. 

All mention of Jewish undercover activi- 
ties in Europe was taboo till now. But in 
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April, 1957, ten years after most of the 
incidents described, Israeli security authori- 
ties permitted publication of part of Mr. 
Mardor’s memoirs after screening them care- 
fully, of course, to see that no topical secrets 
of importance were revealed. 

Still 568 pages which were cleared for 
publication contain such interesting, thrill- 
ing, factual, and sensational material that 
one feels cheated at having been told so 
little to whet one’s appetite for more where 
no more is forthcoming. If and when this 
book is translated into English, it will surely 
“score hits” all over the English-speaking 
world. Liberally studded with original pho- 
tographs and photostatic copies of secret 
messages and captured Arab documents, 
Mardor’s Secret Missions broke all Israeli 
book-sales records by selling out three edi- 
tions in four weeks. 

Its only serious shortcoming is that the 
Hebrew original has been written in a lan- 
guage which is too careful and restrained, 
possibly for reasons of security, and prob- 
ably because this is Mr. Mardor’s first book. 
A good English translation could only add 
zest and flavor to the excellent original 
ingredients. As to the contents themselves, 
there are at least nine chapters, each of 
which could easily have been developed into 
a separate book and/or scenario. Consider 
the case of an Arab freighter which carried 
thousands of rifles, machine-guns, and mil- 
lions of rounds of ammunition to the Syrian 
Army. Jewish agents sabotaged the ship and 
sank it. When the valuable cargo was sal- 
vaged by the Arabs and sent to Syria aboard 
an Italian vessel, Jewish agents infiltrated 
aboard, kidnaped the ship, and brought it to 
Haifa, where the arms went to the Syrian 
Front—but on the Israeli side. 

Leo HEman 





Sea of Glory, by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 243 pp. $3.00. 


The story of the four Army chaplains who 
went down with the battered troopship 
Dorchester in icy seas off Labrador early in 
1943 has become a heroic American legend. 

When the Dorchester, bound for Green- 
land, was torpedoed by a German submarine 
shortly after midnight, Hell broke loose. In 
the wake of the blinding explosion, which 
took a fearful toll of men, the undisciplined 
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troops, few of whom had ever been on any 
kind of vessel before, let alone a ship in 
peril, rushed to the deck, most mindful only 
of their own survival. Out of the confusion 
and panic a few brave acts of heroism 
emerged; they always do. Young men who 
didn’t know stem from stern acted as tough 
old salts; the medics labored mightily and 
with no thought of their own safety to bring 
the wounded up from below and apply quick 
treatment; and the four chaplains walked 
among the frenzied men, counseling, plead- 
ing, spreading calm words. 

Some of the men, in their haste to leave 
the holds that served as foc’sles, left behind 
them their most valuable of maritime posses- 
sions—their life jackets. The chaplains had 
not done so, but each took his off and gave 
it to a soldier. The last glimpse the GI’s on 
the wave-tossed rafts had of the chaplains 
is the one that has become the best-known 
verbalized picture of the war. Together, 
arms linked, the chaplains prayed, each in 
his own way—and then, as the Dorchester 

lunged beneath the surface, they were to 
seen no more. 

Of the many millions who know of this 
supremely heroic deed, few, myself included, 
knew the names of more than one or two of 
the chaplains. 

There were two Protestants: George Lan- 
sing Fox, who had served as a soldier in 
World War I and who left the ministry in 
Vermont to take part in World War II, and 
Clark Poling, a fun-loving, robust-spirited, 
poetry-writing clergyman from upstate New 
York. There was a Catholic, John P. Wash- 
ington, jovial, tough, and athletic, from New 
Jersey. And there was a Jew, Alexander 
Goode, who was born in Brooklyn, received 
his rabbinical training at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, his Ph.D. at John Hopkins, and his 
zest for life and learning from the common 
people and the scholars with whom he 
played and studied. 

Francis Beauchesne Thornton, author of 
a study of Alexander Pope and himself a 
chaplain in the last war, has written this 
biographic narrative with a healthy sensi- 
tivity. Through Father Thornton’s prose we 
watch the chaplains mature from boyhood, 
see them carry on their religious chores, and 
stand beside them as they make ready to go 
to war. 
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It seems to me that there is an object 
lesson in Sea of Glory. If the religious lead- 
ers of the Dorchester could lock arms and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, calm and pur- 
poseful, against the terrible night, the 
ous sea, and the face of death, surely the 
rabbis, pastors, and priests of this nation can 
stand as united, strong and inspiring against 
the dark night of hysteria, the sea of dema- 
goguery, and the death of our democratic 
soul we face today. 


Ratpo FRreDMAN 





Race and Culture Contacts in the Modern 
World, by E. Franklin Frazier. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 338 pp. $6.00. 


Race-and-culture-contact studies are the 
center of American sociology, but in this 
book, by the head of the department of 
Sociology at Howard University, we have for 
the first time a study which is not restricted 
to the analysis or phenomena on the Ameri- 
can scene. For this reason, the book must be 
highly welcomed as a sign that American 
scholarship in the social sciences is begin- 
ning to free itself from parochial narrowness 
and to live up to a world-wide responsibility. 
Written in a simple style, it draws upon 
many sources and helps the reader to assess 
the revolutionary changes in the relations 
between the white and the colored peoples 
which are now taking place in all formerly 
colonial areas. In this context, the author 
explains the emergence of race-and-culture- 
contact phenomena as the accompaniment 
of the colonial expansion of Europe and 
their present rapid transformation as the 
result of the breakdown of colonial rule. 
He then deals with the ecological, economic, 
political, and social organization of these 
phenomena in the form of a rapid survey. 
Within this frame, the chapters dealing with 
ecological and economic organization are 
basic because the juxtaposition of white 
capital and colored labor, resulting in the 
exploitation of the latter has heightened the 
original contact situation into one of bitter 
conflict. The dimension of social class an- 
tagonism has been added to the one of racial 
and cultural differentiation. It is shown that 
on this basis arose new patterns of social 
organization, such as the plantation and the 
color caste system, and various attempts at 
political organization, ranging from indirect 
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rule to enforced subordination and finally to 
self-determination. 

Professor Frazier believes that a federated 
world culture will arise once the color prob- 
lem is removed; but I am afraid that he 
evaluates the enormous variety of structural 
interpenetrations and transformation which 
he surveys somewhat too materialistically, 
that is, too much in terms of race and too 
little in terms of culture. To be sure, he 
mentions cultural variables all along, both 
on the white and on the native side. He is 
aware of the totally different philosophy of 
culture contact and hence of administrative 
practice among the Germanic and Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, on the one hand, and among 
the Latin nations on the other; but he hardly 
enters into the analysis of the impact of 
these various European and European-Amer- 
ican cultures on the colored peoples of the 
world; the reverse impact of Chinese and 
Indian philosophies and of African and 
American art forms on Europe is not even 
indicated. The decisive difference in patterns 
of contact between two literate cultures, as 
in Asia, and between literate and preliterate 
cultures, as in Africa, is frequently men- 
tioned in passing, but never fully described. 
Hence, the differences in form and content 
between the emerging new or renewed na- 
tional culture societies in Asia and in Africa 
are not sufficiently elucidated. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Frazier says little about Japan, China, 
and India and almost nothing about the 
vast area of the Near and Middle East, in- 
cluding Israel, very likely because he realizes 
that race and color play at the most a very 
secondary role in these ancient civilizations, 
even where anti-colonialist sentiments are 
strongly expressed; rather, he concentrates 
on Africa and the United States. This is per- 
haps all to the good, because in Africa the 
problem is posed whether race can serve not 
merely as an instrument of protest, but as a 
substitute for culture and a constitutive ele- 
ment of new nations. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 





Harry Black, by David Walker. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 316 pp. $3.95. 


In post-war India, Harry Black, who “likes 
to think he goes alone” a one-legged war 
hero, an ex-German POW, hunts a man- 
killing tiger, his Moby Dick. He comes upon 
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the sugar factory of Desmond Tanner, a 
prison camp comrade, a man “who would 
make a triteness”; his wife, Christian, “more 
beautiful and less pretty”; and son, Michael. 
Harry had visited Christian in Canada after 
escaping from prison camp. 

Inevitably, Harry gets his lady and his 
tiger. But Christian, after the affair, decides 
to carry on with Desmond and Michael. And 
as for Harry Black? Well, he “had scrambled 
eggs with the Tanner family . . . and parted 
from his old friend, from his young friend, 
from his true love.” 

The writing is as “stripey” as the tiger 
Harry pursues. It starts off magnificently, 
then bogs down, sparks occasionally, but 
never quite achieves its original promise. 

The pre-war scenes of British army life in 
India, from this reviewer's meager knowl- 
edge of the life, appear to be well done. The 
scene when Harry, Jumbo, another British 
officer, and Rabat, an English officer assigned 
to Harrv’s regiment, approach a bordello 
astride elephants, only to be refused service 
because, in the words of the Madame “this 
is a European house,” and the resulting 
brawl, are both hilarious and touching. 

The prison camp scenes are well handled, 
although they leave the impression of being 
a bit too cluttered. 

The reader gains insight into British- 
Indian relations because the author brings 
home the point that neither group was all 
black or all white. 

Aside from a few minor characters like 
Rabat—an Indian doctor who strives to 
bridge the gap between East and West— 
and Harry’s Colonel, the reviewer is forced 
to agree with the publisher’s statement in 
the beginning of the book that “there are 
no real people in this book.” 

Compared with a book like Bowhanni 
Junction, Harry Black is rather pallid. 

This reviewer feels that Mr. Walker has 
consciously tried to ape Hemingway. If this 
is the case, he appears to have only half 
succeeded. 

Ler WALLERSTEIN 





Nothing But the Night, by James Yaffe. 
Little, Brown and Co. 336 pp. $3.95. 


This novel is based on the Loeb-Leopold’ 
case and like an earlier book, Compulsion 
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by Meyer Levin, it presents the same set of 
tragic circumstances. 

There are differences, of course, in the 
rendering of the factual background. Instead 
of occurring in Chicago, the Yaffe narrative 
takes place in New York. There are hardly 
intimations of perversion, sex excesses, and 
a Clarence Darrow, or a Judge John R. Cav- 
erly to dominate the ghastly denouement of 
a sensational trial. When one finishes Noth- 
ing But the Night his sensitivities are not 
greatly shocked. 

As sheer story-telling the book is engross- 
ing. Barry Morris and Paul King, college 
students and friends and children of well- 
to-do parents, form a friendship in which 
King is the “master” and Morris the “slave.” 
Morris is a dreamer—studious and quiet; 
King, an extrovert—boisterous and domineer- 
ing. The routine of scholastic pursuits is 
inadequate and boring to Paul King. He 
insists on indulging in extra-curricular activi- 
ties involving “thrill” experiences—breaking 
into homes when the occupants are absent, 
engaging in senseless vandalism, stealing a 
teacher's prized personal possessions, etc. 
Barry Morris, emotionally overwhelmed by 
King, is a steady, if a reluctant, participant 
in the escapades. King resolves upon a coup 
that would finally gratify an egomaniac urge 
for an achievement and that would earn for 
him the universal recognition—to be enjoyed 
anonymously—of his prowess and daring. A 
kidnaping! Morris at first rebels against the 
project as both pointless and inhuman; but 
fear of losing King, whose companionship is 
essential to his own well-being and peace of 
mind, causes him to cooperate. Weeks of 
rehearsing for the planned crime follow. A 
boy of twelve, an acquaintance of both, is 
persuaded to enter their automobile, is im- 
mediately killed, and is clumsily buried on 
the outskirts of New York City. The body is 
soon found, and Morris’s spectacles prove 
the clue that leads to the discovery and 
apprehension of the murderers. 

Characters incidental to the story are ably, 
if indistinguishably delineated. Morris’ 
father, a doting parent, is nearly always on 
the verge of becoming a chum of his son; 
whereas King’s father, a rich, arrogant, and 
unscrupulous stockbroker, confidently envi- 
sions a future of security and wealth for his 
son and has merely a casual interest in the 
boy’s emotional life. 
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We are treated to lengthy legal proceed- 
ings dominated mainly by testimony of psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists. The youths are 
condemned to imprisonment for life. The 
father of the murdered boy leaves a will 
directing that a large sum of his money be 
set aside to the end that efforts, at some 
later time, to commute the Morris-King life 
sentences be fought and frustrated. 

Though interesting as a story, Nothing 
But the Night lacks sufficient scope and 
depth to rival the immensity of the drama 
provided by the Loeb-Leopold case. 


BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





In Search of Heresy, by John W. Aldridge. 
McGraw-Hill. 208 pp. $4. 


John W. Aldridge has a good nose for 
decay, although he lacks the power to deter- 
mine whether what he smells is dead rat or 
ripe camembert. Readers will undoubtedly 
recall that his previous book, After the Lost 
Generation, compared the post-war writers 
of the Second World War with those of the 
First, using the yardstick of Ernest Heming- 
way, with the conclusion that nobody writes 
Hemingway novels quite so well as Heming- 
way himself. Now he looks back on the 
fifties and finds that they did not fulfill the 
promise of the ’forties. He is a hard man to 
satisfy. 

The one inescapable feature of In Search 
of Heresy is its irascible style. The arrogance 
of Edmund Wilson, mixed with the venom 
of Edgar Allan Poe, is self-defeating; and 
that may be a good thing. The more temper- 
ate tone of Aldridge’s earlier book gave it 
a much greater influence than it should have 
had; paper-back publishers went right down 
the index, reprinting everything he men- 
tioned. On the other hand, since this book 
is written in a shrill scream, Aldridge’s valid 
observations may be discredited right along 
with his erroneous interpretations. 

Aldridge finds that in spite of a very auspi- 
cious beginning, the literary atmosphere has 
become stultifying, writing has become imi- 
tative, and only the second-rate work that 
fits the stereotype meets with any kind of 
encouragement. I believe that he has hold of 
the truth, but not the whole truth. He 
claims that serious criticism has retreated to 
the coterie-sponsored quarterlies and become 
sterile. Again he is right, but he overlooks 
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a groundswell of which he is a part. He lays 
the blame on the universities, where writers 
are seduced from revolt into conformity by 
comfortable stipends and the feeling of be- 
longing to an elite; and anyone who does not 
“belong” is condemned. He is still right, but 
in fretting over what the university is doing 
to the writer, he ignores what the writer is 
doing to the university. 

Of course, Mr. Aldridge himself rides the 
coat-tails of the university while he is “kick- 
ing it in the pants”—and what’s the matter 
with that? The most encouraging sign for 
education and literature alike is that he is 
not the only one so engaged. Without being 
learned, or even carrying the impedimenta 
of graduate degrees, he would make a very 
good example of the very thing he objects 
to, if it were not that he deserves credit for 
objecting to the circumstances that made 
him what he is. Thousands of young critics 
and scholars are dissatisfied with the pedan- 
try of the new criticism, on one hand, and 
historical scholarship, on the other. They 
have not achieved Mr. Aldridge’s promi- 
nence yet because they have waited to be- 
come informed, rather than to jump on the 
literary bandwagon with dogmatically stated, 
perceptive guesses. 

In his search for heresy, Mr. Aldridge is 
like a Noah who, on reaching Ararat, com- 
= that the ship is aground. With any 

ind of perspective, we can see that the 
present harbors a strong nonconformist lit- 
erary movement. The esthetes of the ’twen- 
ties gave way to the Marxists of the ’thirties; 
and if we can call today’s college students 
the “silent generation,” there is reason to 
call today’s writers the “subtle generation.” 
Rather than advocate revolution, they sug- 
gest civil disobedience mixed with wile to 
combat the materialistic, machine-dominated 
conformity of today. The works of Chandler 
Brossard, Norman Mailer, J. D. Salinger, 
and even Mr. Aldridge’s major villain, Her- 
man Wouk, by showing how one can be 
lost in our society, suggest how one can be 
saved. 

Yesterday’s heresy becomes the conform- 
ity of today; and a new heresy must grow 
out of it, struggle with it, and eventually 
become the new convention. The heresy of 
the ‘twenties had more publishing outlets 
than does the heresy of today, and the artist 
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has a harder struggle for economic survival; 
nevertheless, it seems to be a_ healthier 
heresy and one that in time will make a 
more wholesome conventionality. Almost 
any reader who keeps his temper will find 
Mr. Aldridge’s book provocative and will be 
sympathetic to his worries. Fortunately, few 
will consider his judgments definitive. 


Wi_tuaM Birrner 





Season’s Greetings 
from 


Mr. and Mrs. Allen Stern 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


.. . the sands and the stones of 
Israel breathe a Rosh Hashana 
message: “‘Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found.” A 
world of peace and of brother- 
hood would bring to mankind 
both the spiritual blessing the 
Jewish people have always 
dreamed about, and also the 
material blessings of food and 
shelter and contentment. How 
better does one seek the Lord 


than to labor for peace and 
brotherhood . . . 


Dr. NeEtson GLUECK 
President, 
Hebrew Union College 

















